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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 


Professor Woodrow Wilson, recently appointed President of Princeton University, was born at Staunton, Virginia, December 28, 1856. He was 
graduated from Princeton in 1879, and for twelve years has been Professor of Jurisprudence and Politics there 
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COMMENT 


Tue centennial of West Point is a time for reflection 
as well as for congratulation. The Military Academy 
is one of the most admirable institutions of the coun- 
try, and one of which we ought to be proud. More 
than any other publie institution, except the Naval 
Academy, it has performed its task thoroughly and 
well. It has turned out a finer set of army officers 
than can be found anywhere, soldiers of training and 
character. More than this, it furnished all the really 
great soldiers on both sides during the civil war, and 
more great soldiers were developed in that war than 
in any war of modern times, except the wars of Napo- 
leon. Not that volunteer soldiers did not become dis- 
tinguished in our war, but the great men were West- 
Pointers. They were Grant, Thomas, Sherman, and 
Sheridan on the side of the Union, and Lee, Johnson, 
and Jackson on the Confederate side. It is the best 
element of our army, because every cadet stands and 
is graded on his merits. While it is itself all that is 
worthy, its very exeellence makes it a standing re- 
proach to Senators and Representatives: for merit 
ceases to be the test and the occasion of honors the 
moment the graduate doffs the gray of the cadet and 
dons the blue of the officer. Once he secures his com- 
mission, he can do nothing to earn promotion except 
to keep well and to live as long as possible. When 
it comes to the choice of general officers, he runs 
against the “ pull,” political or social. When the 
war broke out, one General, Merritt, was a West- 
Pointer. Now there are three in a greatly increased 
total. The centennial time affords a good opportunity 
to ask Congress why would it not be just as well to 
change the army system so that West Point graduates 
would have the same chance to win position by merit 
as they had as West Point cadets, and to adopt a law 
of promotion which would give the West-Pointer at 
least an even chance for a General's star. 
again, suggests the 
between English and American 
ble in both countries seems to be 
officer is never looked at just as he is. He is either 
mischievously idealized or scandalously abused.  Mil- 
itary officers cannot be selected, as the officers, agents, 
and employees of business concerns are, on a basis of 
merciless consideration of efliciency from moment to 
If there is no assurance of tenure, the right 
army. And with 
that easy feeling 
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officers. The trou- 
that the army 


This, inevitable 


moment. 
sort of men will not go into the 
permanence there is apt to come 
which sometimes mars efficiency. The report of the 
Committee on Military Education and Training, rep- 
resenting a Conservative House of Commons, tells us 
that “keenness is out of fashion” with British offi- 
cers, that the instructors in the military schools do not 
work, having no inducement to teach the cadets, that 
‘signal ability meets with no substantial recognition 
in the service,” and that officers are often unable “ to 
express themselves clearly and concisely in their own 
language.” It hints that promotion goes by social 
favor, Quite evidently our own regular army, with 
its democratic system of getting officers, is the model 
which the English have in view just now. The Amer- 
ican officer has not always been an object of admira- 
tion: either to his own countrymen or to foreign 
armies. In one respect he resembles the British offi- 
He is seldom able to express himself in admira- 
In this regard he strongly resembles the 
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average college graduate. He is not promoted accord- 
ing to any scheme of social favor, but, up to the col- 
onel’s grade, by a rigid system of seniority, which shuts 
him out of any prospect of recognition for especial in- 
dustry or ability until he has reached the age of fifty 
or thereabout. But there is a bright possibility be- 
fore him at the close of his service anyway, and the 
very absence of social satisfactions in connection with 
a military career forces the officer upon his work as 
at once an opportunity and a solace. He represents 
our active and striving life more closely -than the 
sritish officer represents the national energy of the 
English, Scottish, and Irish people. West Point can 
take a good deal of credit now, for, with the retire- 
ment of the salty and rough-and-ready old civil-war 
veterans, who so long made a “ hump in the line” of 
promotion, the West-Pointers are again giving their 
tone to the service. The Academy deserves the credit, 
for it is a school where teachers and students can toil 
terribly. As a “ plucked” cadet lately expressed it, 
“They make you study like a dog, and when you’re 
not studying you’re drilling, and the rest of the time 
they’re punishing you because you didn’t turn your 
washbowl upside down or sew a button on.” The 
washbowl and the button are the emblems of a sound 
military education. 

The President is going to spend the summer in a 
healthy climate. He is to have this wholesome recrea- 
tion because certain changes are to be made in the 
White House which will make it uninhabitable dur- 
ing the summer. Otherwise, he would have been 
obliged to spend most of the summer in an atmosphere 
which is enervating and exceedingly disastrous to the 
nervous system. .The reason why the President usual- 
ly remains in Washington is that he may be on hand 
to meet people who ought not to call, on business to 
which he should not be compelled to attend. It is 
the same reason which at all times prevents him from 
devoting his time to the public service. The Presi- 
dent’s day is used up by office-seekers, volunteer ad- 
visers, and hand-shakers. It is true that the rule of 
the White House is that no one shall be admitted to 
the reception-room unless he promises not to make a 
speech, and not to apply for office. The dishonest, of 
whom there are some, evade this rule by securing ad- 
mittance for the ostensible purpose of shaking hands. 
This pernicious habit covers a multitude of sins. Once 
in, the applicant whispers his petition into the Presi- 
dent’s ear, and the man with a cause to present un- 
rolls his manuscript and reads, or begins to read, his 
oration. And this kind of irritation lasts from nine 
o’clock in the morning until luncheon-time. At lunch- 
eon and immediately after there is some real business 
talked about until three o’clock. From three to four 
there is some real business transacted. Sometimes 
five o’clock is reached before the President can get 
into the open air. From five to seven he has a tumult- 
uous, joyous, and wholesome time. After dinner, spe- 
cial visitors with patronage requests call and talk 
to him until bedtime. Where does the President find 


the time for his speeches and messages? No one 
knows. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. McKinley used to lock 


themselves up, but Mr. Roosevelt fires a sentence now 
and then at a stenographer, and assembles them when 
he can. The President is not treated properly by the 
American people. They do not give him time enough 
for his real work; perhaps he’ll get it when his office 
is removed from his dwelling-house. 


There have been published recently certain photo- 
graphs of the President of the United States which 
are startling in the evidences which they give of his 
strenuous nature, and somewhat disquieting to the 
mind that regards the safety of the Presidential per- 
son as a thing to be conserved. There is a tremendous 
satisfaction in the knowledge that the incumbent of 
the White House is a strong, vigorous, healthful man. 
The sound mind and the sound body go so frequently 
together that it is pleasing to know of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attainments as a fine human animal. On the other 
hand, this horsemanship of his, involving as it does 
high fences to be jumped and ditches to be leaped 
over, is a trifle too thrilling, considering his immediate 
importance to the American people. There are too 
many possible factors of disaster in recreation of this 
nature to enable us to view his prowess as @ cross- 
country rider with equanimity. We know the Presi- 
dent, but we are not so sure of the capacity of his 
mount, we are not confident as to the height of the 
fences or their construction, and the lie on the other 
side is not always what it seems from the initial point 
of the jump. We would therefore suggest to our Chief 
Magistrate that he curb his inclinations to go gallop- 
ing over fields in so reckless a fashion. There are 
too many hard problems for him to solve to permit 
us to view the risks he runs of a cracked head with 
comfort. and too many bills to be vetoed to enable 
us to regard with satisfaction the possible fracture 
of his right arm, not to mention the remoter calamity 
which would plunge a nation into mourning, and es- 
tablish a Secretary of State in the Presidential chair. 


The Republicans of the House of Representatives 
held a conference the other evening, and several speech- 
es were made on the subject of pending banking and 
currency legislation. We greatly regret to say, from 
present appearances, that there is no chance that this 
legislation will be brought before Congress at the pres- 
ent session. Congress seems strangely indifferent to 
this subject, which is one of the most important ques- 





tions before it. It is the fact, recognized by all who 
study the subject, that our present banking and cur- 
rency system is a very inadequate device, that breaks 
down in a panic in such a manner as to increase the 
general distress enormously. The country has not yet 
forgotten the disastrous days of 1893, 4, and °5, when 
we were afflicted with a currency famine, and when 
events absolutely demonstrated the harm which can 
result from a non-elastie currency. The money of the 
country went into hiding, and nothing legitimate took 
its place. The Treasury appealed to the banks of New 
York to issue a non-legal currency based on their 
own securities, and by such an issue a good many 
banks, and therefore a much larger number of indi- 
viduals, were saved from bankruptey. It was hardly 
a dignified performance, but this makeshift has been 
practically endorsed by Congress by reason of its non- 
action. The remedy is very simple, and in its gen- 
eral outline is concurred in by every expert who has 
talked or written on the subject; it is, in brief, that 
circulation should be based on credits instead of on 
the national disappearing debt. Thus based, it would 
increase and decrease in volume with the rise and 
fall in the demands of business. In other words, it 
would be elastic. The question has so often been 
threshed out in discussion that Congress ought to be 
able to pass a bill in a day, but a good many Repre- 
sentatives are afraid of anything they will have to ex- 
plain on the stump, and it may even require another 
panic to bring about the reform. 


There is no doubt that the Republican Senators 
are utterly demoralized on the subject of Cuba and 
Cuban reciprocity. Governor Odell has just returned 
from a tour through the West and the Northwest, and 
reports that there is great danger that the party 
will lose the beet-sugar and neighboring States if 
anything whatever is done for Cuba unaccompanied 
by laws which will authorize the beginning of irri- 
gation. This fear is probably extravagant. It is 
unfortunate for the country and for Cuba, however, 
that such a consideration has much more weight in 
the Senate than that of the national honor or that 
of the general welfare. What the politicians of to- 
day are seeking to avoid is any issue which demands 
real discussion. They do not want to wake up the 
country, because it is so much easier for them to let 
things run, or drift, on an old impetus. But the im- 
petus dies out in time, and this truth is fully recog- 
nized by the President, who is aggressive and eager 
to meet new conditions with new policies. It is idle, 
however, to add anything at present to what has al- 
ready been said by way of protest against the ill 
treatment with which Cuba is threatened; but of this 
Congress may be assured: the question of Cuba will 
not rest, and will not down. Failure to grant trade 
concessions will not be pleasing to the country, which 
will regard it as a breach of faith to the new re- 
public. The feeling engendered will manifest itself 
in many ways, but most important of all, in a way 
that will seriously disturb the very men who are 
now leading the revolt against the President’s policy. 
At the next session, or during the term of the next 
Congress, at the latest, the question of annexation is 
sure to present itself, if no relief is granted, and if 
that request too be denied, we shall have an enemy 
at our doors in the Gulf, where we might have had 
a loyal and affectionate friend. The beet-sugar in- 
dustry is tempting us, or inducing us, to lay up a 
store of trouble which @ priori would be thought a 
strange visitant upon the power which has won inde- 
pendence for Cuba and then generously retired. 


The meeting of the Tilden Club on the 19th is a 
step in the Democratic movement which has already 
been described in this Comment. There is no doubt 
now that the opposition to the Republican party is 
united; in other words, the two wings of the Demo- 
cratic party, to use a once familiar phrase, are try- 
ing to flop together. Whether the harmony will per- 
sist, and whether the country will confide itself to 
the care of the party, are quite other propositions, 
which can be more profitably discussed at some later 
day. It is sufficient now to say that it is much to the 
advantage of the country, including the Republican 
party, that the Democratic organization should be- 
come sane enough to invite back the men who were 
gold Democrats, and who have been out of politics, 
except as they have merely voted, ever since Bryan 
captured their old organization six years ago. It 
is not well that politics should be in such a condi- 
tion that Grover Cleveland, John G. Carlisle, Richard 
Olney, Charles S. Fairchild, Judson Harmon, Daniel 
S. Lamont, Abram 8S. Hewitt, and men of that- char- 
acter should not be among the fighting forces. We may 
not agree with their doctrines, but we must respect 
their intelligence and character, and we must recog- 
nize the fact that their mere presence in politics is 
a wholesome restraint upon the opposition. Repub- 
licans must recognize the chance of success possessed 
by any party led by such Democrats as we have named, 
and therefore they will be careful if such a party 
arises, while there is no incentive to caution in the 
presence of an enemy whose overthrow is inevitable. 
It is a good thing for the country that Mr. Cleve- 
land consented to speak to the Tilden Club, and it 
will be better yet if the old leaders come once more 
to the front. A contemptible opposition is very de- 
moralizing. The Democrats will range themselves 
on the tariff, the protected trusts, and the Philippine 
issues. The two parties ought certainly to get a 





























comfortable and stimulating fight out of any or all of 
these issues, and fair, hard fighting on worthy issues 
never yet brought harm to the republic. 


Marvellous to relate, M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s fit of 
modesty seems to have come to stay. He appears de- 
termined to withdraw from the storm and stress of 
politics, and will doubtless retire to a quiet suburban 
neighborhood, as far as may be from Versailles, and 
devote himself to rose-culture and the raising of prize 
cucumbers. Nothing like it has happened since a 
worthy Roman gentleman refused a pension, and went 
back to his turnips, in the days of long ago. But 
perhaps the distinguished ex-Premier is simply wait- 
ing around the corner until his successor comes to 
grief amid the reefs and quicksands of the Chamber, 
and all France calls for M. Waldeck-Rousseau to come 
back again, once more to steer the ship of state. It 
seems pretty certain that that successor will be Sen- 
ator Combes, former Vice-President of the Senate, and 
a comparatively unknown and untried man, That is, 
supposing that his efforts to form a ministry are more 
successful than those of M. Henri Brisson, the former 
Premier, who has already tried and failed. 


M. Combes has the sympathy of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, and the benefit of his advice in his task of cab- 
inet-making; he is also to have the help of three stars 
of the old cast, three tried and trusted colleagues of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, in his new ministry. These 
are General André, the War Minister, who succeeded 
the veteran Marquis de Gallifet two years ago; M. 
Deleass¢, the able Foreign Minister who managed so 
admirably the affairs of the Dual Alliance, while 
creating a rapprochement with Italy, one of the mem- 
bers of the rival Dreibund; and M. Leygues, who has 
been pushing the cause of technical education and 
the secular education of women, in the Waldeck-Rous- 
seau cabinet. It seems probable that M. Rouvier will 
have the portfolio of Finance, if M. Combes can bring 
him over to the doctrine of a graduated income tax, 
which is supported by most of the prospective’ minis- 
ters, and which is a symptom of the somewhat So- 
cialistic tendencies of the new cabinet and the group 
of parties which they represent. Other points in the 
ministerial declaration show the same complexion of 
thought, such as the promise to enforce the Law of 
Associations, directed against the eternal enemies, 
Clericalism and aristocracy; and the proposal to na- 
tionalize the railroads of France by purchase. This 
last idea may be borrowed from M. Witte, who first 
gained fame by advocating it for Russia, and had a 
special department created for him by M. Vishnegrad- 
sky to enable him to carry it out. If France follows 
Russia’s lead in this, we may hope to see a great im- 
provement in the service on French railroads, and, 
what is even more to be desired, a considerable re- 
duction in fares. Of the remaining ministers-elect, two, 
MM. Maruejouls and Trouillet, were in the Brisson 
cabinet, while the remaining members, MM. Chaumie, 
Pelletan, Doumerque, and Mougeo have still to win 
their spurs. 


The conclusion of the first six months of Mayor 
Low’s administration of New York city is being sig- 
nalized in a manner not calculated to give comfort 
to the forces of reform. Almost every department of 
the city government has been, in one quarter or an- 
other, an object of attack, and lenience is by no means 
characteristic of the criticism to which their various 
heads have been subjected. Much of the adverse com- 
ment, as it appears to us, has been neither helpful 
nor wholly justified, and in some cases has been clear- 
ly captious. Nevertheless, the impression which the 
public has gained from a contemplation of the work 
done, or left undone, cannot be said to be favorable 
or inspirational of confidence. - Just why this unfortu- 
nate condition has come to be it is not easy to say, 
because it is not possible to place one’s finger upon 
any really notable shortcoming of the administration. 
Moreover, even granting that such shortcomings really 
exist, it is not clearly evident that the failure as yet 
to achieve tangible results is not due to the state of 
demoralization into which the departments had fallen 
under the Tammany régime. The cleansing of the 
Augean stables was not the work of a moment, and 
it is quite possible that in the herculean task of mak- 
ing New York decent our administrators have en- 
countered many impediments which cannot be swept 
aside in a day, and of which we know absolutely no- 
thing. An added possible factor in the impatience 
of the administration’s critics is that more has been 
expected of Mr. Low and his associates than from any 
other body of men occupying similar positions in the 
history of the city. A failure immediately to achieve 
grand results looked for naturally gives rise to un- 
rest, especially among citizens so temperamentally 
peculiar as ourselves. 


To Mr. Low himself we think it is proper to say that 
in a situation so grave as that which he was called 
upon to meet, the public should have been taken more 
fully into his confidence. As a candidate for the office 
he fills, he was outspoken as to conditions he believed 
to exist, and night after night from the platform he 
spoke concerning these conditions, strongly and to the 
point, but. since his inauguration there has been no 
statement of importance from the Mayor as to what 
he found, what needed to be done, what he proposed 
to do, and how he proposed to do it. We are just 
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as much in the dark to-day as to what transpired un- 
der Tammany rule as we were when the license of a 
political campaign permitted all sorts of damning 
charges to be made against the evident misrule of the 


Van Wyck administration. The campaign was a 
proper time for the making of charges. The first 


three months of the administration of the victor was 
the time for drastic investigation, and the making of 
a frank disclosure of whatever incompetence and cor- 
ruption were discovered as a result of that investi- 
gation, together with an announcement of the Mayor’s 
policy of rehabilitation. But the Mayor has been 
silent, and has apparently rested upon the conviction 
that the public, knowing his integrity to be beyond 
question, and his competency to be established, are 
satisfied so long as he has charge of affairs at the 
City Hall. If this is his impression, it is time he was 
disillusioned. We do not believe that Mr. Low’s tri- 
umph was altogether a personal one, and we are quite 
certain that in electing him to the Mayoralty of New 
York the citizens of this municipality meant that this 
was to be the beginning of something worth while, 
not the end which crowns the work. It is, of course, 
a fine thing to have a gentleman of Mr. Low’s char- 
acter in the office he fills, but it was not as an orna- 
ment to the city that he was chosen, but as a strong 
man with an enormous work to do, who was supposed 
to have the energy and the ability to accomplish it. 
In all kindness, we think the time has come when 
Mr. Low should be reminded of this fact. He is our 
chief municipal servant, and his function is rather to 
be up and doing, than to sit quietly back, thinking how 
grand it is that an individual who is an honest gen- 
tleman has at last been chosen chief magistrate of a 
city that has suffered much from the other sort. 


Police-Commissioner Partridge has had to undergo 
the hottest fire that has been directed against the 
administration, and he seems to have deserved it least. 
Given neither to the loquacity of the always inter- 
esting District Attorney, nor to the unexampled reti- 
cence of the Mayor, the Commissioner has steered a 
middle course, and either by speech or by action, as 
oceasion has required, has, as far as it was expedient 
to do so, made clear the trend of his efforts. His re- 
cently published interview on the subject of his inten- 
tions cannot be misunderstood by any one who will 
take the trouble to read it, and who is willing, in 
judging the Commissioner, to take into account the 
enormous difficulties of his task. Colonel Partridge 
inherited a system, to deal with which properly would 
tax a Machiavellian mind to the uttermost, and he 
appears to have met his problem with a clear head 
and an application of common-sense methods that are 
worthy of the highest commendation. In respect to 
certain minor details only has the Commissioner seem- 
ed to be lax, but in general, as the commander of an 
enormous body of men infected, if not infested, with 
ideas of a most pernicious nature, he seems to us to 
have done very well indeed, and to have amply justi- 
fied his appointment to the most ungrateful post in 
the public service. At every step he has encountered 
opposition -of an exasperating nature, but has at no 
time given evidence of exasperation. Influences en- 
tirely beyond his control have operated to impede him 
in his efforts to reform the police, but he has met even 
these in that calm and equable frame of mind which 
is the surest asset of the born commander of men. As 
to his policy, he has been militant, as his office requires 
him to be. As to his attitude toward the people, whose 
servant he is, he has been clean, outspoken, and prop- 
erly respectful. Of all Mr. Low’s appointments, the 
selection of Colonel Partridge seems to us to have 
been the most notably excellent, and in criticising him 
for this or that error of judgment, the encouraging 
effect of our words upon the insubordinate element 
he is compelled constantly to deal with should be given 
serious consideration, and thus serve to impart the 
highest caution to our pens. 


When a politician tells his fellow-citizens that most 
of the enterprising men of their community are perma- 
nent inhabitants of a cemetery, he is not usually pick- 
ed out as being in line for marked honors at their 
hands. Yet Mayor Thayer of Norwich, Connecticut, 
who is reported as having said just this, has not only 
been re-elected, but has increased his majority from 
81 last year to 649 this year. What Mr. Thayer’s 
peculiar qualifications for the office of mayor may be, 
or what the secret source of his strength with his 
constituents, is not entirely clear to the spectator from 
afar. He has attracted more attention in places re- 
mote from Norwich because he has made uncompli- 
mentary remarks about the city than because he has 
demonstrated capacity for efficient administration or 
because he has the faculty of personal attractiveness. 
Perhaps the voters of Norwich have heretofore had an 
excess of mayors given to saying smooth things, and 
are rather pleased with a man who has the frankness 
to tell them that they are-inferior to what their fa- 
thers were and their neighbors are. Some public men 
have a habit of flattery which by its sugariness pro- 
vokes the desire to hear bitter fault-finding, some- 
thing as too many chocolate-creams may make cod- 
fish and cabbage positively delightful for a change. 
Mayor Thayer may have taken advantage of what the 
mind-students call the psychological moment when the 
citizens of Norwich were cloyed with candidates joyous 
at being permitted to address “this intelligent and 
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enterprising audience,” and so have fairly scolded him 
self into the mayor's chair. But this is a feat de 
manding genius, which a candidate needs be sure of 
having before he risks the fall sure to attend a failure. 


This is the story: A boy fifteen years old, who had 
worked to the head of his class in a Hoboken gram- 
mar-school, and who was to have been the valedicto- 
rian, developed an affection of the heart, and after 
the examination was so exhausted that he took to his 
bed. He was anxious for his diploma, and to please 
him in his sickness the authorities made it 
out and gave it to his teacher to present to him; but 
before the teacher reached his home he had died. And 
the reflection is that this is one of the tragedies of 
over-study and a testimony to the barbarity of a stren- 
uous school system. Of this individual case we know 
nothing; but of such cases in general it is not unjust 
to say that they are the tragedies of unreasonable 
parental ambition and testimony to the negligence and 
recklessness of fathers and mothers. It is an extraor 
dinary boy who at fifteen years old determines of 
himself to go to the head of his grammar-school class 
and to be the valedictorian; and most boys can _ be 
implicitly trusted not to allow such an ambition to 
injure their health. Teachers and parents and tasks, 
and even the system, are usually futile in their at 
tacks upon the boy’s physical system, so far as study 
So when a boy who needs restraint does 


school 


is concerned. 
appear, nothing is more obvious to a discerning mind 
than that the first duty is to restrain him, and that 
no parent can honorably shift that duty to the teach 
er, or put the blame for its non-observance upon the 
course of study or upon the school system. That so 
many boys escape alive and well is proof. suflicient 
that a boy need not be killed by his school; but if the 
parent does not make sure that he is not being killed, 
who will? That is what parents are for. 


Dr. Patton has resigned from the presidency of 
Princeton. Nobody knows just why as yet. Even the 
trustees of the university are surprised. But what is 
certain, and what everybody knows who knows his 
successor, is that Woodrow Wilson is an admirable 
man to fill the empty place. He is, first of all, a 
broad-minded man of the world—something that  to- 
day university presidents must be. He has inherited 
Southern points of view, because he comes from the 
South, and on top of this he has developed on his 
own account Northern views. He knows both sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and he caps the whole thing 
by being essentially a first-rate American patriot. He 
is, furthermore, among the first writers on American 
history, who would scarcely go beyond the number you 
could count on the fingers of one hand. His calm, un- 
hurried reasoning on all subjects is based on common 
sense, modern thought, and Christian gentleness. That 
is what Princeton, or any other educational institu- 
tion needs, and so it looks like a new sunrise on a 


busy, happy day for Old Nassau. May she never 
see a cloud in her sky! 
An eminent French critic recently advanced the 


contention that poetry has had its day. The need for 
poetry, he maintained, like the need for mythical re- 
ligions, no longer exists in the world of Western civ- 
ilization; therefore there will be no more great poets 
and great poetry, only poetasters and metrie drivel. 
Prose has come into possession of its full potential 
abilities, and is now and will be henceforth capable 
of expressing the whole gamut of human thought 
and emotion. We cannot agree with the eminent 
critic: his temperament, we must believe, is funda- 
mentally unpoetic: he is not “ moved by a concord of 
sweet sounds” (though he need not necessarily be 
“fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils” on that ae- 
count); his emotion is not intense enough to beat 
into rhythm and to require rhythm for its utterancee. 
He is probably deluded into the belief, also, that be- 
cause his country has produced no new poetic light 
of any magnitude for a number of years, it will never 
again see a Hugo or a de Musset. But if he would 


look back over the ages, he would see what long 
stretches of time have often separated great poets 


from their successors, not only in his own, but in ev- 
ery country. Indeed, all the centuries have given 
the world but a few really great poets, poets of the 
breed of Homer and Shakspere and Goethe and Ten- 
nyson. It would not be surprising, therefore, if our 
generation failed to bring one forth; but other gen- 
erations surely will, and the great ones that are to 
be will find new themes and see and feel the old ones 
in new ways, and surely will they need the imagery 
and musie and license of poetic forms adequately to 
communicate to others the splendor and intensity of 
their inspirations. Prose cannot perform the fune- 
tions of the highest poetry—not even such wonderful 
prose as the best French—any more than a _ horse-of- 
all-work can fulfil the duties of a thoroughbred racer. 
What prose could ever convey and conserve, for in- 
stance, the thought and emotion of Grey’s “ Elegy 
Written in a Country Church-yard ”? And shall there 
be no more men like Grey and no more themes like 
the country churech-yard? English prose, with its in- 
herent reserve and its imposed limitations on inten- 
sity and on the fanciful play of color and images, 
could less easily than French dispense with poetry and 
do the whole work of literature by itself. No; as long 
as the world goes round, as the song says, there will 
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be poetry and the need of poetry, just as there will 
be sunlight and young life and music and love. 


The Spectator calls attention, @ propos of the ap- 
pointment of the successor of Lord Pauncefote at Wash- 
ington, to an interesting difference between the British 
ambassador at Washington and British diplomatic 
representatives in other lands. The time-honored pro- 
cedure has been to appoint men to ambassadorships, as 
to other diplomatic posts, who have grown gradually 
to such positions. It is a good plan. It leads good 
men into the diplomatic service. They see a reason- 
ably sure chance of rising. If this rule were not fol- 
lowed, the best men would stay out. 


“But though the rule should be to use the trained 
diplomatists, we hold most emphatically that the em- 
bassy at Washington should be the exception. It is 
our deliberate and firm conviction that to this great 
post should be appointed, not a member of the regu- 
lar diplomatic service, but a man outside who is a per- 
sonage in English publie life. The office is nominally 
that of an ambassador, but in reality it is something 
much more,—something different in kind. Just as we 
can never consent to the notion of speaking of Ameri- 
ca as a foreign nation, or of Americans as foreigners— 
the British public long ago abandoned that idea, and 
when it thinks or speaks of foreigners never dreams of 
including any member of the English-speaking kin—so 
we cannot regard the British embassy at Washing- 
ton as an embassy in foreign parts, or the American 
embassy in London as a foreign embassy. Those em- 
bassies stand on a perfectly different footing from or- 
dinary embassies, and their occupants must be se- 
lected on perfectly different lines and with perfectly 
different intentions. The Americans have discovered 
most successfully the right type of man to send to 
us as ambassador. The moment the American envoy 
lands at Southampton he becomes a great figure in 
English public life, and the President and the State 
Department are always careful to send us of their 
best, and to choose a man able to fill the part as- 
signed by the opinion of the nation to the ambassa- 
dor from the United States. We must reciprocate, 
and send an Englishman capable not merely of doing 
the regular work of an ambassador, but of standing 
out in American public life as a great personage and 
a typical representative of his country. He must, 
that is, be a man capable of putting what is best and 
most worthy in our public life in touch with what is 
best and most worthy in America.” 





That is not only a new view, so far as we know, for 
Englishmen to take, but it is sound. We support it. 
There is at the bottom a reason for it. Diplomacy of 
the old sort went when the telegraph arrived. Now 
England and the United States need representative, 
cultivated personages. Since the writing of the NSpec- 
tator’s article quoted above, the Hon. Michael Her- 
bert has become the British ambassador. Does he fill 
the bill? That can only be proved by time, but mean- 
while we will receive him as such, treat him as such, 
and bid him God-speed amongst us. The rest, in the 
expressive vernacular of the day, is “up to him.” 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the “ Walt Whit- 
man Fellowship, International,” was held on the after- 
noon and evening of May 31 at the St. Denis Hotel 
in New York. Its method of former years was faith- 
fully followed, whereby the hours from three to seven 
were fully occupied by the reading of papers, recita- 
tions from and music—the music 
also being a presentation of some of Whitman’s most 
characteristic verse. Those who took part in the af- 
ternoon programme were Edwin Markham, Isaac Hull 
Platt, William KE. Davenport, Thomas B. Harned, 
Leonard Abbott, George J. Smith, Mrs. Henriette 
Hovey, Gustav Wiksell, Charles Bell Burke, and Weda 
Cook Addicks. After the dinner, which began a little 
after seven, speeches were made by F. W. Halsey, H. 
Traubel, J. H. Johnston, Joel Benton, and many others. 
This Fellowship frankly considers nothing too little 
to notice if it concerns Whitman: and among other 
things presented on this occasion, besides a striking 
statuette, were his two wills, and an omnium gatherum 
Note-Book, in which Walt had put memoranda of the 
most trivial sort along with bits of his bright orphic 
verse. A good deal was said, however, in the various 
discussion of this author which was original and tell- 
ing observation. It was noticeable, though, as it has 
been before, with this Fellowship, that every person 
who has a peculiar doctrine or hobby thinks he must 
hitch it upon Walt. This author’s large sweep of 
Oriental expression, and his bunching of broad gener- 
alization, figurative and poetic, as one would drop 
down a handful of unrelated jackstraws, give no 
doubt a tempting opportunity for this treatment. 
When one speaker suggested, however, that they would 
all do better by the one they had joined to honor to 
let their little * of philosophy and their 
“cheap bargain-counter Millenniums ” stand on their 
own supposed worth and logic, some who were present 
agreed with him, while others stoutly opposed that 
proposition. 


* Leaves of Grass,” 


go-carts 


With full recognition of the friendly motive of the 
Cubans in declaring amnesty to all American crimi- 
nals in the island at the beginning of the new repub- 
lic, it is not possible to view such an act with satis- 


faction. The United States are not vindictive, but we 


do believe that jail is the proper resting-place for 
thieves, and it is certainly no pleasure to any Amer- 
ican, citizen to see an offender convicted of intolerable 
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crimes go free without suffering the penalty there- 
for. In this particular case the act affects us pos- 
sibly more seriously than our Cuban brothers fancied 
when they decided upon this kindly meant measure. 
Among those who escape the punishment of their 
crimes are certain unfaithful servants of the Ameri- 
can people, who, in a particularly obnoxious manner, 
were guilty of thievery of great magnitude. They 
robbed a helpless people whom they were sent to re- 
store to health; they blackened America’s good name 
among a people to whom we were especially desirous 
of commending ourselves as. men of honor and good 
faith; they betrayed an unusual trust committed to 
their hands in an unusually heinous fashion, and 
it has required a no ordinarily hard fight on the part 
of the government of intervention to bring them to 
book. The idea that by releasing these offenders they 
are doing something to show their gratitude to the 
American people should not long be entertained by 
the Cuban Congress, for it is utterly fallacious. We 
do not want the pardoned criminals thrust back upon 
us, free to pursue their nefarious projects further. On 
the contrary, it were a friendlier act to keep them 
where they belong, in the Presidio at Havana, or in 
any other sort of prison of which they have shown 
themselves fit residents. The influence of such an act 
of amnesty upon our servants in a similar emergency 
in the future will prove most pernicious; and while 
it is probably now too late to remedy the matter, we 
must express our regret that the Cuban legislators, in 
their desire to do something nice to show their appre- 
ciation of American effort on their behalf, could not 
have chosen some wiser, more welcome means. This 
is a kind of reciprocity that should be discouraged. 


We learn from a paragraph in The Illustrated Lon- 


don News that an English theatrical manager has 
raised the question whether foreign artists—mean- 


ing thereby singers, pianists, violinists, actors, and 
the rest of the musico-dramatic tribe—who earn mag- 
nificent incomes by protracted engagements in Eng- 
land, should not be compelled to pay for their wage- 
earning privileges by contributing to the national rev- 
enue. The Illustrated London News alleges, with 
righteous indignation, the case of a celebrated troupe 
of foreign acrobats who earn $750 a week in an Eng- 
lish season of four consecutive months. “ English 
acrobats,” says the Ves, “have to pay income tax. 
Foreign singers carry away large sums every season, 
and do not have to pay a sixpence to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They have no domicile here, but 
money earned [in England] ought to contribute its 
share of the taxation.” That strikes us as an emi- 
nently practical suggestion, and we see no reason 
why we should not profit by it in this country. In 
fact, we have juster cause for complaint on this score 
than has England, for in no other country in the world 
do foreign artists, particularly of the musical genus, 
carry away with them such fabulous earnings as 
do the singers, fiddlers, and pianists—eminent for- 
eign acrobats seldom honor us—who visit America ev- 
ery season. Why should young Mr. Kubelik of Bo- 
hemia, for example, be encouraged to dwell amongst 
us for an entire winter, and, with a bewildering knack 
at fiddling anda romantic personality as his only stock 
in trade, reap a matter of $100,000 of American gold 
without being obliged to pay the smallest tax for the 
privilege of earning it? We mention Mr. Kubelik’s 
case not because of its singularity—for it is in no sense 
out of the ordinary—but merely because it comes first 
to mind among a score of available instances. Surely 
there is something economically askew in such a con- 
dition of affairs, and we welcome the protest of the 
English manager as opening the way for a_ possible 
remedy. 


In HArpPER’s Bazar for July Mr. Robert J. Burdette 
discourses entertainingly anent that topic of perennial 
dispute, “* Have Women a Sense of Humor?” With 
the conclusion reached by Mr. Burdette—that “ her 
[woman’s] sense of humor is as correct as it is deli- 
cate ’—we lack the temerity, or the enterprise, to 
disagree; although we should hesitate to dispose of so 
momentous a question in the summary and _ refresh- 
ingly confident manner in which Mr. Burdette disposes 
of it. But on one point we must contend with, him, 
if we would maintain untarnished our ideal of humor: 
“Now, unhappily, in humor,” remarks Mr. Burdette 
in passing, “ there is still just a shade of the brutality 
of its origin, for it was born of cruelty, heartless- 
ness, and pain. Against such a conception of 
the nature and origin of humor we most emphatically 
protest. Humor, it is true, issues from a sense of the 
incongruous; but the humorous perception of incon- 
eruity, far from carrying a taint of “ brutality, cruel- 
ty, heartlessness, and pain,” is, in its very essence, 
eminently tender, eminently humane. Humor, says 
Mr. Meredith in that wonderful analysis of the Comic 
Spirit, the introduction to “The Egoist,” “ proposes 
the correcting of pretentiousness, of inflation, of dul- 
ness, and of the vestiges of rawness and grossness yet 
to be found among us. She is the ultimate civilizer, 
the polisher, a sweet cook. . . . In Comedy is the sin- 
gular scene of charity issuing of disdain under the 
stroke of honorable laughter... . And this laughter 
of reason refreshed is floriferous, like the magical 
great gale of the shifty Spring deciding for Summer.” 
No—humor is never brutal nor cruel; if it were brutal 
or cruel it would not be humor. Mr. Burdette must 
have, for the moment, mistaken humor for wit, which 


is a very different thing. For humor is of the spirit— 
it is “ the soul reeking with its own moisture.” Man, 
we may remember, is “an omnivorous Biped that 
wears Breeches” —and yet “a Soul, a Spirit, and 
divine Apparition.” There we have the perfect hu-. 
mor; it is not destructive, it is constructive; it per- 
ceives the incongruous because it divines at the same 
time an ultimate harmony and _ perfectness, an_ulti- 
mate fulfilment; it is “ sky-woven, and- worthy of a 
God.” 


That woman is responsible for three-fourths of all 
the sin, crime, and poverty of the entire world. was the 
wholesale accusation brought against her recently by 
a reverend bishop in the Middle West. This arraign- 
ment occurred at a public gathering, and before an 
audience of two thousand people, in which women pre- 
dominated. His remarks were received with rapturous 
applause, which goes to show that women do not mind 
being told how wicked they are, but-.rather enjoy it. 
This by no means proves that they intend to profit 
by it, and must not be so construed by any reformer 
who is prone to stake his fame upon a regeneration of 
the elusive sex. It may have been that the women in 
this audience found the bishop an attractive gentle- 
man to watch and listen to. If he was, he had a strong 
point in his favor, and may have been applauded for 
sentiments which, if uttered by a less favored orator, 
might have been hissed. Despite the apparent ap- 
proval of his feminine hearers, which does not delude 
us in the least, we wish to record our disagreement 
with the condemnatory speaker, and in particular with 
one of his remarks regarding woman’s_responsibili- 
ties as a mother. “To her man must leave the train- 
ing of the boys and girls that are to be the fathers 
and mothers of the future. Shall woman be false, un- 
grateful, and traitorous to the trust that man has re- 
posed in her?’ Even in these days of Biblical criti- 
cism it is startling to be told that it was man who 
appointed woman to the honorable post of mother. 


Liberal Scotch Presbyterians outnumbered the Con- 
servatives five to two in the recent General Assembly 
of the United Free Church, and Professor George 
Adam Smith—the friend of Henry Drummond and 
John Watson (Ian Maclaren)—is to continue to teach 
Old Testament literature in “the denominational divin- 
ity school at Glasgow. The effort to discipline him, 
like that to punish Professors Dods and Bruce, of the 
same school, has failed, the Assembly having in its 
mind’s eye the blunder it made in disciplining Pro- 
fessor W. Robertson Smith for advancing views re- 
specting the Old Testament which are now generally 
accepted among Biblical scholars. Americans have sev- 
eral reasons for being interested in this case of Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith. The book which roused 
the storm was a course of lectures given at Yale. Pro- 
fessor Smith is known personally to many of the Amer- 
ican clergy, who have met him in Scotland or in this 
country, and his books are on the shelves of hundreds 
of our clergymen and laymen, who have been charmed 
by the fine blending in him of scholarship with spirit- 
uality and style. This action of the General Assembly 
of the United Free Church is not surprising, for Scotch 
Presbyterianism has been strikingly liberalized dur- 
ing the last twenty years—far more so than Presby- 
terianism in the British colonies or in the United 
States. It now remains to be seen whether British 
Wesleyanism is to be equally liberal. Professor Joseph 
Agar Beet, teacher of systematic theology in the Wes- 
leyan College at Richmond, near London, has not been 
renominated for his place by the nominating commit- 
tee of the Wesleyan Conference. Seventeen years of 
service, and high fame as an expositor and theologian, 
have not counted as over against the fact that in his 
last two books dealing with the doctrine of the future 
life he has denied that the soul is naturally immortal ; 
he has affirmed that a man must trust in Jesus in 
order to be assured of immortality, and he has re- 
jected the doctrine of eternal conscious suffering of 
the lost. The conference when it meets can insist 
upon his re-election. Will it? 


In war, as a general thing, somebody has to be 
beaten; and as there is always war somewhere, it is 
woful to think of the heavy heart, oppressed with de- 
feat, that a good part of the world must be carrying 
around with it. An immortal work might be written 
on the history and philosophy of national defeat and 
humiliation, and the lessons, benefits, and vaster vic- 
tories than those of arms that great peoples have 
drawn from them. The Boers, like the fine blend of 
plucky races that they are, appear already to be or- 
ganizing their defeat into a moral victory. Who can 
imagine our South any more Southern, any more com- 
pletely possessed of itself, than it is now, forty years 
after its great defeat? If France has fallen behind 
in Europe, it is not because it was beaten in 1871. 
No nation was ever more heavy-hearted than was 
France after its humiliation, yet all Frenchmen now 
know that when the country was delivered from the 
incubus of Bonapartism and from the basest of na- 
tional vanities, it was helped, not hurt. It is steadier, 
freer, stronger, for the experience. The Germans them- 
seives were beaten into unity, and therefore into great- 
ness, by Bonaparte. Mexico surpasses all other Latin- 
American countries in practical sense, largely because 
it has been twice humbled by conquest. Thus it has 


























been all over the world. Yet here are we of the Unit- 
ed States of America, a nation said to be as vain as 


we are vast, unbeaten as yet, but, according to.some - 


of our European friends, needing a sound thrashing 
badly. We think we are unbeaten. It might be well 
for us to consider that defeat does not always come 
from a force beyond our boundaries. We may watch 
lest it come from within. 


The usual “midsummer dulness ” has come to the 


stock-market early this year. There have been days 
when the trading dwindled to insignificant proportions 
and the only changes in prices were fractional. The 
tone of the market was, however, fairly firm. Of de- 
velopments calculated to influence speculation decided- 
ly, there has been none. The situation has remained 
without important modifications. The apathy on the 
part of the public, combined with the strike of the 
anthracite miners in Pennsylvania and the bituminous 
men in Virginia and West Virginia, would have fur- 
nished, in former years, more than ample ammunition 
to the bears for a speculative campaign, but to-day 
the manner in which stocks are held has precluded sue- 
cessful operations for the decline. The great mass of 
investors have not been frightened by the troubles 
in the coal regions, but have been guided rather by 
the undiminished ‘prosperity of practically every trade. 
The small supply of stocks available for bear opera- 
tions discouraged such a campaign, and, failing to de- 
cline, the market strengthened. Transactions, how- 
ever, were throughout on a very light scale. General 
conditions have continued good, with the exception of 
the coal strike. Crop prospects are everything that 
could be reasonably expected. The government report 
showed a decrease in the spring-wheat acreage, but 
the best condition in several years, while winter-wheat 
shows a small decrease in the percentage of condition, 
but the estimate of probable yield is somewhat greater 
than on May 1. The weather since the first of the 
month has been generally favorable. Money has re- 
mained easy. 


An American View of the Henley Regatta 


In our June 7 issue we published an article by Mr. 
Theodore A. Cooke on “ American Crews at Henley. 
The Truth about Foreign Entries.” Mr. Cooke is a 
member of the Leander Club, and the article was con- 
fessedly the English point of view. It has called forth 
an interesting reply from Mr. J. William White, of 
Philadelphia, who has had much to do with rowing 
interests at the University of Pennsylvania. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to the length of the letter, we are un- 
able to give the whole of it: 

Mr. Cooke’s chief errors of fact or of judgment seem 
to me to be as follows: 

1. He concludes that the evidence justifies a final 
verdict as to the comparative value of the American 
and English styles of rowing. He has, however, been 
able to reach this conclusion, which he bases on the 
result of the Pennsylvania-Leander race of last year, 
only by ignoring not merely comparisons of age, 
physique, and experience between the competitors, but 
also the previous races in the same regatta between 
the American and English crews. 

It must not be forgotten that the Pennsylvania 
crew before meeting Leander had easily defeated the 
eights of the Thames and the London clubs. In what 
style did these crews row? Did they not employ as 
nearly as their skill permitted the same stroke as 
that of the Leander crew? Were they not beaten by 
a crew rowing what he calls the “ professional scull- 
ing” stroke? It would be obviously unfair to claim 
that those two races decided the question at issue, 
but it is equally unfair to assert that it was decided 
by the third race, in which a crew of college under- 
graduates was defeated by a crew made up of eight 
of the finest oarsmen in England, of greater maturity, 
and of far greater experience in rowing at Henley and 
elsewhere, and weighing nearly ten pounds more to 
the man. 

2. Furthermore, his assumption that foreign entries 
at Henley are made with the idea of reflexly improving 
thereby the home position of the competitors is a mis- 
apprehension of American motives, characteristic of a 
certain sort of Englishman who has—also unjustly— 
come to be regarded as a national type. _To many of 
them, however, rising in “society” is an ambition 
that extends from the cradle to the grave. In America 
such aspirations are confined to a_ pitiful minority. 
They certainly do not influence our college boys in 
their athletic competitions. 

It is not only untrue, it is ridiculous and inecon- 
ceivable, that a crew of collegians in this country 
should have any other ambition in entering the Hen- 
ley races than the praiseworthy one of defeating the 
admirable oarsmen sure to be met there, and bringing 
home the outward and visible sign of their victory 
in the shape of the Grand Challenge Cup. With us 
it is this ambition to beat Englishmen in athletic con- 
tests that begins with the cradle and ends with the 
grave, and this seems to me so healthy and laudable 
that I cannot understand how our motives can be mis- 
construed. 

3. When he approaches the subject of professional 
coaching he is even more absolute, and, if possible, 
more certain of the superiority of English ways than 
when he compared styles of rowing or methods of 
management. The simple fact that at Henley and ev- 
erywhere else in England scullers employ professional 
coaches seems to an ordinary American mind to vitiate 
any criticism of their employment by other oarsmen. 
But this he dismisses by describing it as a “ fasci- 
nating illogicality,” and saying that “ it does not mat- 
ter.” In my opinion, it does matter, and is illogical 
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without being fascinating. “ What is proper for one 
amateur in a shell ought, theoretical'y, to be proper 
for eight amateurs in_a somewhat longer shell.” 

Englishmen use professional coaches in cricket. Ev- 
ery county ground has its staff; every public school 
has one or more. The universities have each a dozen; 
every eleven of the Great Metropolitan Club has upon 
it members of its ground staff; and it is not unusual 
to find the name of a ground man and the name of 
a peer next each other on the batting order. Such be- 
ing the English custom, naturally no one there thinks 
that association with professionals in cricket is con- 
taminating. In golf every links has its professional, 
and his instruction is sought by all who ean afford to 
pay for it. The same is true of court-tennis, rackets, 
and a host of other games. 

But it so happens that in rowing it has suited the 
English to dispense with the instruction of profes- 
sional watermen, because of late years there have been 
plenty of amateurs with the leisure and ability to 
coach; it has, therefore, naturally followed that peo- 
ple who were high-priced have given way to cheaper 
labor. Under such circumstances in America there 
would be no mystery about the matter. We would 
admit that we did not use professional coaches be- 
cause we did not have to. But an Englishman is not 
content with that. He must needs make a religion out 
of his custom, and glorify it and himself as its de- 
votee. Not to adhere to it is, first, bad form; next, 
un-English, and, next, necessarily unsportsmanlike. 
English boys are not degraded by association with 
professionals in cricket, rackets, and golf, but Ameri- 

“an boys cannot escape contamination from the in- 
struction of professionals in rowing. 

Of course, there is no great harm in this delusion 
about rowing. Indeed, it affords diversion to the ob- 
server; but there is a branch of sport in which great 
harm has been done, and is still being done, by slavish 
adherence to tradition and blindness to facts. To an 
Englishman, any one who belongs to the professional 
class—i. e., to the humbler walks of life—is a profes- 
sional, although he may not necessarily receive com- 
pensation or follow sport for gain. The son of a pro- 
fessional waterman, although he may row purely for 
pleasure, and look to other pursuits for his livelihood, 
cannot be an amateur, verily and indeed, without some 
act of transubstantiation. On the other hand, a 
country doctor may neglect his practice, devote his 
whole time to cricket, draw $100 per match for “ ex- 
penses” out of gate-money, accept testimonials 
amounting to $40,000 from admirers of his cricketing 
prowess, receive $15,000 from a sporting peer for the 
pleasure of his company on a cricketing tour in Aus- 
tralia, and finally abandon all pretence of practice, 
and accept a position as a sort of Master of the Revels 
at the Crystal Palace, and still be an amateur. An- 
other may receive $1800 per annum as an assistant 
secretary of his county club, and play for years with- 
out putting pen to paper, and still have Esq. after 
his name on the score-card. Another may resign his 
position as captain of his county team—on which he 
played as an amateur—because the committee would 
not raise his salary; and it may be asserted in his 
behalf, by~a~ near’ relative, speaking with authority 
for publication, that the committee was niggardly, be- 
vause the ex-captain had always drawn his salary 
many times over through the turnstiles by his attrac- 
tive playing; and yet that man may play as a gen- 
tleman cricketer without the faintest objection from 
any one, because he was formerly at Harrow. 

To summarize: The writer of “ American Crews at 
Henley ” has imputed to worthy opponents motives oth- 
er than a love of sport and a keen desire to win. He 
has jauntily dismissed inconsistencies between English 
principle and English practice. He has patronizingly 
assumed that it is his mission to explain to us the 
defects of what he calls our “ college polities,” about 
which he is obviously ignorant. He has given us his 
uncomplimentary views thereon with excessive frank- 
ness, for the extraordinary reason that we might not 
imagine—bad as we are—that the Henley stewards 
think worse of us than we deserve. 

J. WILLIAM WHITE. 





Ping-Pong and Popular Fiction 


The sensitive fibres of literature, which are so 
prompt to feel the harsh gales of adversity, are keen- 
ly alive to any change of temperature in the general 
mood, or the least clouding in the glass which threat- 
ens change. A few years ago, when the Sunday edi- 
tions of the daily papers first distinguished themselves 
from the week-day issues by ceasing to be journalism, 
and began therefore to be widely accepted as litera- 
ture, they suffered a sudden blight through the rise 
of bicycling into universal favor. This amusement, 
which the ingenuity of advertising established in the 
popular imagination as the highest, if not the only, 
means to health, happiness, and virtue, prevailed with 
the wild fervor of a fad and the deep conviction of 
a cult. There were few things which the bicycle was 
supposed not to do, from the promotion of happy mar- 
riages to the wide diffusion of a taste for natural 
scenery, and the development of the sound body as the 
prime condition of a sound mind, It did not accom- 
plish these beneficent ends without some devastation 
in its course, which could have been as little fore- 
seen as the direction the machine was apt to take in 
the hands of the individual beginner. It simply ruin- 
ed the business of the livery-stables, which had former- 
ly flourished on the natural desire of young people to 
spend their week-day evenings and their Sunday af- 
ternoons together; for the Fellow no longer took the 
Girl riding in a buggy, but invited her to a spin on 
her wheel beside his own. It emptied the churches 
to such an extent that, in many temples where the 
arrival of worshippers on wheels was at first re- 
garded as a grave indecorum, it was made known that 
the bicycle would be equally welcomed with the fam- 
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ily carriage, lest the temples should be deserted by 
all but the lame and halt. It decimated the attend 
ants at the city bars, and built up wheelmen’s rests 
and houses of refreshments by road-sides which had 
known no such resorts since the far-off days of stage- 
coaching. But above all it checked the sale of the 
Sunday editions in such measure that the sworn cir- 
culation of some journals must have invoived a per- 
jury which the Muse is unwilling to contemplate. 
The gains of the inchoate literature which they pur- 
veyed fell off so enormously that the total loss is said 
to have amounted to millions. 

The intellectual character of the pastime had not 
really varied. A spin on the wheel and a gorge of 
Sunday newspaper were alike of that quality of men 
tal relaxation which Coleridge noted as the state 
of people leaning over a bridge and spitting into the 
water. In spite of the high claims of the firms manu- 
facturing the bicycles that they were a means of the 
highest refinement, and all but salvation, and in spite 
of the boast of the firms manufacturing the news 
paper that it was the same as a school of polite lit 
erature, the psychological level of their votaries re- 
mained unaffected in the disaster wrought by the wheel 
to the sworn circulation. This consoling faet ought to 
be kept in mind as a prophylactic against the despond- 
ency which will be apt to follow the recognition of 
the unfavorable effect which the swift ascendency of 
the new game of ping-pong is believed to be having 
on the consumption of popular fiction. ‘There are no 
statistics of the links which would enable us to declare 
how much golf may have hastened the sudden col- 
lapse (comparable only to that from a punctured tire) 
of the bicycle, or to say how much the popularity of 
big-selling fiction has had to do with the decay of 
golf. A like obscurity rests upon the figures concern- 
ing the ravage which the Book-Lovers’ Library and 
the Tabard Inn (why Tabard or why Inn we do not 
know) may have wrought in the big sales; and as for 
automobiling, that seems to be a delight which is too 
costly in one sense and too cheap in another for even 
the readers of popular fiction. In this uncertainty 
ping-pong suggests itself so forcibly as an immediate 
cause for the fall of the big-sellers in the general 
favor that we cannot reject it. 

Again the quality of the diversion is not apparent- 

ly changed; again it is of the same spiritual value as 
that simpler joy noted by Coleridge. It is not im- 
aginable that any one can rise from a game of ping- 
pong less morally and mentally nourished than from 
a chapter of big-selling fiction, and there are some 
chances why one shéuld be more intellectually re- 
freshed. In the case of ping-pong, if you are a man, 
your antagonist (too harsh a word!) has probably 
been some sprightly young woman, whose vivacious 
observations on the incidents of the game have been 
charming, if they have not been edifying; and in the 
vase of the fiction you have had the company of an 
author who is neither charming nor edifying: either 
an unformed girl who knows nothing of life, invent- 
ing events and persons out of her comprehensive igno 
rance, or some fusty elder who is afraid of what he 
knows, and wants to fob you off with the stale stuff 
of romance forgotten by successive generations of read- 
ers for the last two thousand years. At ping-pong 
you play in the midst of hilarious spectators, er in a 
solitude @ deux, which is even more delightful, and 
in the fiction you must read by yourself, for no one 
could face another with the reading of such preposter- 
ous rubbish. The only imaginable circumstances un- 
der which the sport of popular fiction could be so- 
cially pursued would be in a combination with ping 
pong, when a lector appointed for the company, or 
for the joyful pair, could read the book aloud to a 
wholly inattentive audience; and we suggest this as a 
means of saving fiction from the ruin into which it is 
falling before ping-pong. We do not think it is worth 
saving, but the vast mass of our fellow-citizens seem 
to have thought it worth saving, and they are bound in 
the interest of a consistency which they ought to re 
spect to try to save it; and we urge at least the ex- 
periment which we have outlined. The pretty game 
which makes the sweet girl opponent show to ad- 
vantage in so many graceful movements, could be 
better carried on in indifference to the lector if he 
were hired for the occasion, like music at parties. 
The player then need not check her pretty cries of 
protest or exultation, and “Oh, that’s mine!” or “1 
didn’t intend to do that,” or “ What a shame!” o 
“Oh, how mean!” can intersperse the author’s ab 
surdities to the satisfaction of all the onlookers and 
listeners. If it is some friend who has volunteered 
to read, he or she can be encouraged by both play- 
ers claiming to hear every single word, and_ prov- 
ing it by some vague exclamations like “ Lovely!” 
or “Perfectly divine!” or “Do read that sentence 
again; I didn’t quite catch it. Now, Mr. Racket, 
you’re not playing fair!” 

If the publishers of the popular, or plupopular, fic- 
tion, whose interest we are studying in these specu- 
lations, should think of acting upon them, he will do 
well frankly to approach the ping-pong trust—it must 
be a trust by this time—with an offer of special terms 
on the books, so that every set of ping-pong can be 
sold with the great novel of the year thrown in. 
Without some such combination we do not see how 
the big-selling romance is to survive. But if it can 
be given away with ping-pong sets, it may turn its 
direst foe into a friend; and when some new craze 
drives ping-pong out, the big-seller may enter with 
the next occupant of the vacuous mind. 
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The President going to Thayer Hall for the Centennial Exercises 
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President Roosevelt Reviewing the Cadets 
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THE POUGHKEEPSIE BOAT-RACE=—PROMISING CREWS IN THE GREAT REGATTA 
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MRS. STUYVESANT FISH 


Mrs. Fish, who is a leader of New York society, has this season taken the foremost place in the social life of Newport 
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Dwellers Ammons the Catskills 


EPTEMBER had arrived, and the Catskill 
farmers were cutting their corn and_buck- 
wheat, digging their potatoes, and getting in 
their late millet. As for the summer people, 
they had nearly all returned to the cities, 
and the heights and valleys had taken on a 

touch of loneliness, and the hotels and vacation cot- 
tages looked dismally empty. The chill of autumn 
was in the air, but there had been no frosts of any 
severity. The fields were still noisy with the drone 
of insects, and the chestnut burs were as yet prickly 
green bails with no hint of cracking, though the nuts 
within were mature enough to be toothsome to the 
ever-hungry small boy. That the youngsters had be- 
gun to pull off the burs from the lower branches and 
pound them open with stones was plainly evidenced 
by the broken twigs and other litter under the road- 
side trees. 

My first long walk in the Catskills was up a half- 
wild glen that wound back among the mountains 
from one of the larger valleys for a distance of five 
or six miles. Snyder Hollow, as this glen was called, 
was hemmed ‘narrowly in by wooded ridges, and some- 
times the trees crept down and took full possession 
of all save the tiny ribbon of the high- 
way. But, more commonly, the road 


so used to the scenery roundabout that she never 
thought whether it was pretty or not, and she would 
much rather live in a village. She was watching the 
road for her son. He had been working in Massachu- 
setts, but he was coming home to stay now. “It’s a 
terrible place for malaria, Massachusetts is,’ she in- 
formed me, “and he couldn’t stand it there.” 

I went on presently, and continued as far as “* Lar- 
kin’s,” the last house, at the extreme end of the val- 
ley. The rhythmic beat of flails sounded from the 
barn, and enticed me to make a call. The farmer, a 
grizzled, elderly man, and his son were threshing buck- 
wheat on the barn floor, They dealt with about a 
dozen of the brown ‘bundles at a time, standing them 
on end in regular order, three or four feet apart, and 
giving the tops of each in turn a few judicious raps 
with the flails that set the dark kernels flying in all 
directions. As soon as a bundle that the threshers 
were belaboring toppled over, the blows became more 
energetic, and it was well cudgelled from end to end. 
To do the job thoroughly the bundles were turned and 
rethreshed once or twice, and then the straw was 
pitched out into the barn-yard to rot for fertilizer. 
Every Catskill farmer has his buckwheat-fields, and 


“How large a place is Shacksville, and how do I 
get there?” I questioned. 

“Tt ain’t no place at all,” was the reply. “It’s 
just farms. It’s ’bout three mile thar by the road, but 
you ¢’n cut off a good deal by goin’ cross-lots.” 

“ How about lodging?” 

“No trouble about that. Jase Bascom ‘Il keep you. 
Do you see that signal-light right up the track thar? 
A lane goes up the hill whar that light is, and it ain’t 
more’n a mile ’n’ a half to Jase’s by it.” 

“Could I find my way?” I inquired, doubtfully. 

“Oh yes! .They drawed wood down thar last win- 
ter, *n’ they put chains on their sled runners for 
brakes, ’n’ that tore up things considerable, so’t the 
track’s plain enough. It takes you straight up to 
the hill road, and then you turn to the left, and 
Jase’s is the first house. You’ll know the house when 
you git to it by its settin’ up on kind of a terrace 
and havin’ two barns across the road.” 

Thus directed, I walked up the track to the signal- 
light, crawled through a pair of bars, and found a 
rutted, unfenced trail leading up a great pasture hill- 
side. At first it was easily followed, for much of the 
earth that had been torn up by the chain brakes had 
washed away from the steep incline 
and left a waste of stones. I toiled 
on for a half-hour, and reached the 





was bordered by diminutive meadow 
levels and strips of cultivated hill- 
side, and there would be an occasional 
small dwelling. Most of the houses 
were of weather-worn gray, and had j 
never been painted. Others, either as 
a result of a streak of prosperity 
with which fortune had favored their 
owners, or in response to the influence 
of summer boarders, had been fur- 
bished up and enlarged. But, how- 
ever commendable’ this furbishing in 
augmenting the general tidiness and 
comfort of the homes, those that were 
unimproved had a picturesque charm 
their more favored neighbors could 
not rival. One such that attracted 
my attention particularly on my way 
up the glen was a little red house 
perched on a slope high above the 
road. In the depths of the ravine 
below was a hurrying trout stream, 
and this chanced to be spanned just 
there by a bridge. I concluded to sit 
down on the bridge to rest, and see 
more of the little house up the hill. 
Across its front extended a_ rude 
piazza with a board roof. Some to- 
matoes were spread to ripen on the 
piazza, which served also as a shelter 
for the family tubs. A woman in a 
calico sun-bonnet was the only person 
I saw about the place. She came ou! 
from the kitchen door, and descended 
a steep path to the barn near the 
stream. Shortly afterward, as_ she 
was returning with a pail in either 
hand, a buckboard driven by a young 
man came along the road and stopped. 

* Hello, Jane!” the occupant of the 
buckboard called out to the woman 
with the pail. 

“Hello, Bill!” she responded. 

* How are you?” he continued. 

“ First rate; how’s yourself?” 





“Oh, jus’ so so.” 

* Ain’t your sprained ankle gettin’ 
along?” 

“It’s better, but it’s purty weak 
yit. Any word from Johnny?” 

“Yes; we had a letter day ‘fore 
yisterday, and he'll be here by noon 
to-day if I ain’t mistaken.” 

“Well, you tell him I’m comin’ 
round to see him,” and the man drove 
on, while the woman toiled up the 








top of the rise. The darkness had 
been increasing, and when at_ this 
point the ruts and stones merged into 
unbroken turf, I could not desery 
whither the track led. A faint new 
moon shining in the hazy sky helped 
some in revealing the lay of the land, 
but everything was strange to me, 
, and my bearings were a good deal in 
doubt. Presently I came to a patch 
of woodland, which, so far as I could 
discover, was perfectly pathless. I 
did not care to stumble about at ran- 
dom in its dense shadows, and I kept 
along its borders until it was passed. 

Now I began crossing open stone- 
walled fields. The walls were a 
nuisance. Their sturdy barriers net- 
worked the whole upland, and I was 
constantly brought to a standstill by 
them, and had to put my toes into 
their niches and scramble over. Af- 
ter a while I climbed into a broad 
cow-lane. Surely that would take me 
to’ some habitation, and I stepped 
along briskly. Yes, at the end of 
the lane I came to a group of farm 
buildings —a barn looming against 
the sky close at hand, and a house 
and sheds among the trees just down 
the hill. But no light shone from 
the house windows, and the weedy 
barn-yard showed that the place was 
deserted. 

I searched about in the gloom, and 
found another lane which apparently 
afforded egress, and I followed it 
over the gray hills for a mile. There 
it joined a highway. and my spirits 
rose. Not far distant was a house 
on a terrace, and two barns stood 
opposite, across the road. It must 
be Jase Bascom’s, I thought. A dog 
began barking warningly, and came 
down into the roadway and confront- 
ed me; but a sniff or two seemed 
to reassure him, and he ceased his 
clamor. I went up the terrace steps, 
rapped at the door, and when it was 
opened asked for Mr. Bascom. 

He had gone to bed, I was in- 
formed; but that did not prevent 
my arranging to stay for a few days. 
No one else had retired, and the rest 
of the family sat about the kitchen, 








hill with her two pails and entered 
the kitchen. 

Half- way between the house and 
the barn was a tall butternut - tree, 
with a grindstone, a saw-horse, and a 
meagre wood-pile under it. The wo- 
man presently paid a visit to the wood-pile, and car- 
ried off an armful of sticks for her fire. Next she 
came forth with a basket, retraced her steps to the 
tree, and picked up a peck or so of the scattered but- 
ternuts. These she spread to dry on a thin slab of 
stone laid over the top of a barrel. Meanwhile the 
hens had gathered around her, hopeful of a feed, and 
she shooed them away with her apron. 

Beside the stoop at the back door was set a water- 
pail, into which an iron pipe discharged a copious jet 
of spring-water. The sight of this water direct from 
the unsullied hills, with its suggestion of coolness and 
purity, made me thirsty, and [I at length decided to 
ask for a drink. By the time I had climbed the hill 
to the house the woman had returned to the kitchen, 
and I found her starting to make butter in a great 
upright wooden churn. She had a poor opinion of 
butter made in a churn turned by a crank, and de- 
clared she couldn’t abide the taste of it. The only 
right way to get the best butter was to paddle the 
cream up and down in one of these old-fashioned barrel 
contrivances. 

In response to my request for water she got a 
tumbler from the cupboard and accompanied me out- 
side to fill it. While IT drank she took up her broom 
and swept off the threshold and then stood gazing 
down the valley. The outlook over the woodland glen, 
with its flanking of green ridges and the silvery 
stream twinkling into view here and there was very 
beautiful, and [ fancied she was admiring the scenery. 
But when [ ventured the opinion that she must enjoy 
having a home in such a situation, she said she was 


A Little Mountain Farm 


these he plans shall yield enough to make sure of a 
year’s supply of buckwheat cakes and some additional 
grain for spring cattle-feed. 

Larkin’s cows were feeding in a neighboring field, 
and they showed an inclination to visit the orchard, 
and from time to time the farmer sent his dog to drive 
them back. “We ain’t keepin’ only four cows now,” 
he said. ‘“ We did have twelve or fifteen, but my 
wife ’n’ me are gittin’ old, and it was more’n she 
ought to do, takin’ care of the milk ’n’ makin’ the 
butter from so many, ’n’ I told her we’d go into sheep. 
You e’n see part o’ my flock up there on the side 0’ 
the mountain. I always intend to have a bell on one 
o’ my sheep, but I don’t hear nawthin’ of it to-day, 
n’ I guess it’s got lost off. A bell’s quite a help in 
finding your sheep, ’n’, besides, it keeps ’em together. 
They don’t never stray away very fur from the bell- 
sheep, ’n’ if you don’t have no bell they git scattered 
and can’t find each other.” 

Larkin’s farming was rather crude, and so was that 
of all the Snyder-Hollowites. I wanted to see some- 
thing that smacked less of the wilderness, and after 
I finished my wanderings in the glen I took a train 
and went west into the dairy country on the farther 
Catskill borders. The sun had set, and it was grow- 
ing dark when I alighted at a little valley town and 
looked about me at the big hills mounding on every 
side. 

“Where are the best farms here?” I asked a young 
fellow loitering on the station platform. 

“Wal.” he responded, “the best farms aroun’ here 
are up at Shacksville.” 


: 


except for the hired man, who was 
snoozing on the lounge. Supper had 
been eaten an hour or two previously, 
and the dishes had been washed and 
replaced on the long table. But now 
Mrs. Bascom and her two daughters 
hastened to remove the blue fly-netting that covered 
the table and clear a space for me. They granted my 
request for a bowl of bread and milk, and added cookies 
and cake and a square of delicious honey in the honey- 
comb. I had rye bread as well as wheat, and enjoyed 
its moist, nutty sweetness. This pleased Mother Bas- 
com, who said, “ Jason and me always uses rye, but the 
young folks think they can’t eat nothin’ but wheat.” 

By the young folks she meant the three grown-up 
children who remained on the farm— Sarah, Ollie, 
and Eb. 

The kitchen was neatly papered, and the rough, 
warped floor was still bright with its annual spring 
coating of yellow paint. The evening was cool, and 
presently Ollie went to the wood-box to replenish the 
fire. “Don’t put in but one stick,” directed her mo- 
ther. ‘“ You know we got those apples dryin’ in that 
there back room, and if you make it too hot they'll 
cook instead o’ dryin’.” 

“We had ought to have a new stove,” declared Ollie. 
“The top o’ this one is all twisted and cracked with 
the fires we make in the winter.” 

‘“‘T must git me a half-pound o’ powder next time I’m 
down to the village,” remarked Eb. “I might want 
to go huntin’ some lowery day.” 

“What do you hunt?” I asked. 

“Oh, mostly squirrels and pa’tridges just now. A 
little later we'll be on the lookout for foxes. We got 
a good hound to track ’em, and we shot seven last 


winter. Their skins was worth a dollar ’n’ a half to 
two dollars. Coons is good game, too. We git as 


many as eighteen or twenty some years, and then 
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agin not more’n three or four. They fetch 
about a dollar. I s’pose we make more 
money out o’ skunks on an average than 
anything else. One year me ’n’ another 
feller got seventy-eight. Part of ’em we 
trapped, but the most we got by diggin’. 
Every thaw in the winter they’d come out, 
and we’d track ’em to their holes. The 
snow was deep and not much frost in the 
ground, and it wa’n’t as hard diggin’ as 
you might think. There was one hole we 
found twelve in. You know they don’t 
make their own holes, but use those the 
woodchucks have dug. Sometimes we'd 
find woodchucks in the same hole with the 
skunks. They wouldn’t live right along- 
side o’ the skunks, though, but in a branch 
passage. Skunk-skins fetched from thirty- 
five cents to a dollar ’n’ a quarter that 
ear, ’n’ we averaged sixty or seventy cents, 
‘ll warrant ye.” 

“Wal,” said Eb, with a yawn at the 
conclusion of these particulars, “I guess 
it’s bed-time. We don’t stay up very late 
here, for father’s callin’ us to git up about 
the middle o’ the night.” 

By the time I was out the next morning 
Mrs. Bascom and Ollie were coming in 
from milking. Their outer skirts were 
tucked up, and they -wore big aprons and 
sun-bonnets. These two never failed to help 
the men milk, but the other daughter 
stayed in-doors getting the breakfast. Prac- 
tically all the women in the region milked, 
though the young girls were beginning to 
question its being one of their duties. For 
instance, at the next house up the road was 
a maiden who had “learnt to play on the 
pianner, and she won’t go near the barn 
any more.” 

The Bascoms had about four hundred 
acres—one-third of it cultivated, and the 
rest pasturage and woodland. They kept 
a sleek herd of Jerseys, numbering not far 
from fifty, and sold the milk to a creamery. 
The women, before they returned to the 
house, had assisted in unloosing the cows 
from their stanchions, and then Mr. Bas- 
com, staff in hand, conducted the herd to 
“pastur’.” He did all the driving by 
shouting. The cows strung along the road 








the intention that evening of “ sponging up 
some bread overnight,” and there were oth- 
er baking and stewing going forward. 

Out behind the dwelling were a number 
of rude little shanties —a hog-pen, corn 
house, hen - house, and smoke- house. The 
last was only four or five feet square, and 
seemed to be a storage-place for rubbish, as 
I saw it, but it was cleared out whenever 
ham, bacon, or beef was to be smoked. 
Against one side of it two flour-barrels were 
set up on slabs of stone. They had been 
freshly filled with ashes, and Mother Bas 
com was preparing to make soft soap. Near 
by was an enormous iron kettle half full of 
water, with a fire burning under it. 

“Most folks leach their ashes the day 
aforehand,” Mrs, Bascom informed me, “ and 
that’s what you have to do if you use cold 
water, but I heat the water, and let it run 
through the ash-barrels in the forenoon. 
Right after dinner I put my grease and 
scraps into the kittle, and pour in the lye, 
and by three o’clock I’ve got a barrel or 
more of soap made, and am ready to go 
into the house. I leave the soap in the 
kittle till the next day. It bursts the bar- 
rel if it’s put in afore it’s cool. We store 
it downeellar. “Twould be some handier 
to keep it upstairs, but ’twould freeze some- 
times in winter and dry up in summer.” 

“This kettle looks like a very old one,” I 
suggested. 

“We've had it ever sin’ I ¢’n remember,” 
responded Mrs. Bascom. “ It’s an old resi- 
denter. We use it mostly to boil swill in, 
but it comes handy in a good many ways. 
Years ago we boiled down sap in it; but 
smoke, ashes, and everything would get into 
the sap while ‘twas boilin’, and the sugar 
would be black as the kittle. It tasted all 
right,- though.” 

*Isn’t it rather early in the fall to make 
soap?” said I. 

“ Yes, it is, and I’ve got plenty left from 
my spring makin’; but I was afraid it might 
be cold weather by the next new moon,” 

** Does the moon affect it?” I asked, 

“Oh yes; if you make it in the old of 
the moon you’ve got to boil and boil. Seems 
as though you'd never git through.” 








for a long distance, but they understood the 
farmer’s voice, and he had no trouble in 
making them turn in at the proper barway. 

When he came back, he and Eb and the hired man 
gathered at a long wooden trough of flowing water, 
just outside the back door, and washed their hands 
and faces. 

“We don’t keep it as tidy as we might out back 
thar,” said Mr. Bascom, apologetically, to me as the 
family were sitting down at the breakfast table; “ but 
we ’ain’t got time to tend to things the way they do 
round city homes.” 

“Aunt Jessie ought to be here,’ remarked Sarah, 
and they all laughed. 

“She’s a town woman, Aunt Jessie is,’ explained 
Mrs. Bascom, “ and she’s boun’ to have everything jus’ 
so. Well, she was stayin’ here last summer, and one 
day she took the butcher-Enife and went out and cut 
all the weeds growin’ round the back door. Then she 
come in complainin’ how dretfully her back ached. 


Making Soft Soap 


But nobody didn’t ask her to cut the weeds. She 
might ’a’ let ’em alone. They wa’n’t hurtin’ nothin’.” 

After we had eaten, Eb hitched a pair of horses into 
the market - wagon, and drove down to the village 
creamery, three miles distant, with the great cans of 
milk. This was a daily task of his the year through. 
Mr. Bascom, before going out to work, sat down in his 
rocking-chair and smoked a pipe of tobacco. “ Eb’s 
got to git his off horse shod,” said he, “ and he won’t 
be home afore noon, I bet four cents.” 

Apparently the others concurred in his opinion, for 
no one accepted this wager. 

Meanwhile the hired man had shouldered a great, 
long-toothed reaper known as a cradle, and gone off to 
cut a field of buckwheat, and the women were hustling 
around doing the house-work., Ollie got ready some 
mince-meat, Sarah started to make potato yeast with 


From all that I heard in the Catskills 
I was impressed that old sayings were still 
accepted there among the farm folk with 
childlike faith. Another manifestation of their power 
in Mother Bascom’s case had to do with a thrifty 
specimen of that odd plant known as hens-and-chick- 
ens, which she had growing in a pail beside the front 
door. She said she picked off the buds as fast as they 
formed, because if it was allowed to go to séed there 
would be a death in the family. 
Such were the country of the Catskills and its people. 
The fields were still alive with strident insects, the 
flies and bees buzzed cheerfully, and, in the quiet of 
my loitering-places, I was sure to be visited by certain 
investigating ants and spiders. The country I over- 
looked was one to fall in love with—great rounded 
hills, their summits wooded, and their slopes and the 
valleys laid off endlessly in green fields and pastures. 
How beautiful it all was, and how grateful the shelter 
of those brown, lichened walls! 























At the Back Door 











Going a Milking 
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- THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Honorable Michael Henry Herbert, C. B., born June 25, 1857, who has just been appointed to succeed the late Lord Pauncefote 
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MRS. HERBERT, THE WIFE OF THE NEW AMBASSADOR, AND HER TWO SONS 


Mrs. Michael Herbert is the daughter of Mr. Richard Wilson, of New York. She was married to Mr. Herbert in 1888 
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A Typical Military Road and Bridge 


Built by United States Engineers near San Mateo 


A Bridge near Mabalacat wrecked by Dynamite 
Repairs by United States Engineers in progress 


The United States Engineer Corps in the Philippines 


N the campaigns against the insurgents, engineer 
troops accompanied every movement of im- 
portance, and accomplished much to aid the ad- 
vance and keep open the lines of communication. 

Nearly all the larger campaigns took place 
through a valley about 125 miles long and 
about fifty miles wide, all low, marshy rice coun- 
try, much cut up with rivers. This valley is thickly 
populated, and is hemmed in by mountains on the cast 
and west, but which otherwise is flat and low. Trans- 
portation of supplies, except along roads, was almost 
impossible, even during the dry season; and in the wet 
season, when much of the country is flooded, all move- 
ments even on the roads were very difficult before their 
improvement. The insurgents, in retreating north- 
ward, destroyed most of the bridges in their line of 
retreat, when they allawed themselves sufficient time 
in getting away from our forces, and one of the special 
tasks of the engineers was in providing bridges, rafts, 
or ferries, as could be best improvised. But little 
wood except bamboo was to be found, and this was dif- 
ficult to use, as it could not be nailed, soon splits 
and rots, and has very little strength to resist driving 
as piles or posts. Its lightness enables it to be used 
for rafts, however, and on one occasion a light battery 
was quickly ferried over a wide stream on a hastily 
constructed bamboo raft. On many occasions the engi- 
neers with the column took part in the attacks, in ad- 
dition to their other duties, and were often assigned 
places on the firing-line. 

One line of advance against the insurrectos was up 
the Manila and Dagupan Railway, using the railway 
line for communications as fast as it was captured 
and repaired. Here the insurgents not only destroyed 
bridges with dynamite, but burned the cars and wreck- 
ed whole trains by running them at full speed off the 
destroyed bridges, or caused “ head-on” collisions by 
opening wide the throttles of locomotives approach- 
ing each other, and then jumping off to watch the 


wreck at a safe distance. It was a difficult piece of 
work to repair these bridges quickly and put the en- 
gines and cars back on the track for use in supply- 
ing the troops, but it was done, and in only a short 
time after its capture the whole line was again open 
and in full operation, with soldier engineers, soldier 
firemen, soldier ticket and freight agents, train - de- 
spatchers, and so on. This line has since been of enor- 
mous value in supplying troops. 

In order to hold the territory captured by our 
troops it was necessary to garrison it as fast as taken, 
and the number of posts thus found indispensable over 
the islands was very great, amounting at one time to 
nearly 600. The necessity of promptly reaching any 
threatened points and supplying all these posts with 
food was well recognized, and an allotment of 2,000,- 
000 pesos a month from the insular treasury was made 
for the work on these lines of communication. With 
this money road machinery and tools were bought, and 
natives hired to rebuild roads and repair bridges, all 
under the direction and supervision of engineer officers 
and soldiers. In all, considerably over 900 miles of 
road on the island of Luzon alone were worked over, 
some of which is new, well built, and permanently 
macadamized road, and some only old roads rendered 
passable for the time being. The magnitude of this 
work may be better realized, perhaps, when it is un- 
derstood that the total length of road improved would 
more than reach from New York to Chicago. 

Enforced labor of native prisoners was frequently 
used, and the usual price of labor was from ten to 
twenty-five cents a day when it had to be hired. 

The scarcity of suitable wood at reasonable cost 
made it necessary to ship pine and fir from America 
for bridges. These were then built in Manila on 
standard patterns, and shipped by water and wagons 
to the place where erected. This entailed great exer- 
tion in many instances, for usually these bridges were 
needed at a distance from a seaport or railway sta- 


tion. This road and bridge work has frequently sub- 
jected the officers and men in local charge of work to 
great hardships, as well as danger from the enemy, 
as the death of one officer in an engagement with in- 
surrectos and the capture after a sharp skirmish and 
the captivity for months of another will testify. But 
whether in action with Filipinos or struggling in mud 
and water waist-deep, placing trestles and bridge piers, 
or working on the roads in the boiling tropical sun 
day after day, the spirit of the men has been admi- 
rable, and their patience and industry highly compli- 
mented by army officers of other branches. 

With every expedition of any importance an officer 
of engineers, or another officer acting in his place, 
was sent, in compliance with existing orders, to map 
the country traversed, and other maps were made from 
time to time as the country became more pacified, cov- 
ering the roads and principal trails. 

Engineer soldiers are also given instructions in 
mapping - work, first in drawing conventional signs, 
then in making scales for plotting-work, and then in 
making reconnoissance sketches, first on foot and then 
mounted. All privates cannot become proficient in 
this mapping-work, but the drill develops many men 
whose progress is very commendable, as their later 
work now shows. Those specially proficient in this 
work are then taught surveying with level and transit, 
and much work is now being done by engineer soldiers 
in laying out contested property lines and running 
boundaries, in making surveys for estimates of new 
improvements. 

On looking back over the short time since the Amer- 
icans have been in possession of these islands, it can- 
not be denied that the engineers have done their fair 
share toward their pacification and rehabilitation. It 
is a source of satisfaction to know that, notwithstand- 
ing grave difficulties, our army has accomplished a tre- 
mendous amount of lasting improvements, and has 
brought order and system out of chaos. 

















Engineers raising a Locomotive and Cars wrecked by 


Insurgents near Angeles 
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A Bamboo Ferry hastily Built by United States Engineers—Ferrying a Piece of Artillery across the River near San Fabian 
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Bamboo Bridge built by United States Engineers across the River near San Fabian for Troops and Wagons to Cross 

















¢ 
The Railroad Bridge near Naic, which was blown up by Filipinos in Retreat 
This shows the preliminary and temporary method of our engineers in repairing it for pursuit 





THE UNITED STATES ENGINEER CORPS AT WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES 
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Chimmie Fadden: Back to the Bowery Again 


T’S all off! Dat’s right, for I’ve shook me job, 

and gone back to de Bowery. No more livery; 

no more buttons; no more “ Chames, do dis,” and 

Chames, do dat’’; no more seeing only de same 

gang sitting around in de same way, and talk- 

ing—talking—always talking! I ain’t no man’s 
man. no more; and it don’t make no difference, now, 
what I do for a living. Every day of me life will be 
like a day off; for I'll be me own master, even if I 
pick rock in de subway. Den if de mug wit a pick next 
to me says what I don’t like, or says too much, T can 
paste him in de jaw, if I wants to. Dat’s liberty. 
Whichever one of us gets de decision a fool will be 
licked; and dat’s a good ting at any stoige of de game. 
What I’m after is to travel wit me own <ind, 
where a man says what he tinks, is ready to fight for 
it—and mostly has to. I don’t want no more dude 
manners, nor dude langwudge, nor dude ways of saying 
one ting and meaning anodder. Nor French goils’ no- 
tions about tips. : 

Listen. It was like dis: Just as soon as June starts 
in we has house parties al! de time. Dat means woik- 
ing about twenty hours a day, and doing half de woik 
for mugs what tinks dey will be mistook for soivants 
deirselves if dey don’t mistook soivants for slaves. 
Are you on? Dat’s de real ting. Dere is plenty of 
folks dat has plenty of soivants dat couldn’t get more 
trouble if dey was looking for it trough de way dey 
treats soivants. Dey eider roughs ’em, or gets fresh 
wit ‘em. Bote’s bad. All dat soivants wants out of 
folks is tips; no back talk, and no goo-goo eyes. 

Well, I was telling you; woiking twenty hours a day 
for house-party folks, and getting rough-house stunts 
from some, and fresh lines from odders, gets on me 
noives kinder, till even de tips wasn’t a sure cure, 

Tips! P’chee, if I had all de tips I earned I might 
stood de gaff; but Duchess kinder went dotty on de 
whole game, and de more tips I earns de more she 
wanted! 

Say, Duchess is a good goil, all right, for fair, and 
I knows she salts away all de sugar we saves, and 
never don't blow no boodle on herself, but is sinking 
it all for Little Duke. Dat’s all right. But a woman 
has a right to leave a man have a little freedom. 

I didn’t get me tips for me good looks. I got ’em 
for woiking all day, and mostly all night; and so I 
says to meself I’ll hold out a few odd beans, and take 
a day off in town. I had a right. Dey was my tips, 
after all. What? 

Maybe it wasn’t just because I wanted de boodle; 
maybe it wasn’t because [ was overdue on a little 
run wit me old gang on de Bowery. I don’t just 
know. Maybe it was cause I was looking like I was 
woiking too much for, fun—and getting no fun! I 
don’t know. Maybe it.was because I’d got too much 
slang from folks what wasn’t my folks, at dat; folks 
dat tinks a dog is better dan a valet. I don’t know. 
Anyway, I just cops de whole game to de bad, and 
makes up me mind dat I'd be to de good wit a little 
more freedom, and a little less ‘‘Chamies dis” and 
“Chames dat,” witout a plunk in me jeans to starch 
me backbone wit. 

Say, dis is a long game of talk. What? A glass 





of beer wit you? Sure, boss. Tanks. One wit me, 
now, if you’re not proud. Tanks, again. 

Where was I at? Well, de notion gets nicked in 
me coco dat I’d run me own business; hold out a few 
wafers, and quit de whole soivant game. Give it de 
long so long; get back to de Bowery where I comes 
from, where I belongs, where I’m as good as de next 
man, and where all I has to do to have me own way 
is to fight for it. : 

De last house party I soived was a great producer. 
On de last day it was tip here, and tip dere. I had 


/; 


ey 


“T mean dat I’ll do what I likes wit it,” I says. 

Say, she made a grab at me pocket, but I catches 
her hand. “Don’t do dat, Duchess,” I says. “* Look 
out!” I says: 

Den she got scared-eyed. “ Pardon me, Cha:nes,” 
she says. “I did not tink you was of de earnest. 
To be sure, if you wants a few days off you should 
take it. Miss Fannie will give you a week if you 
asks.” 

“It’s not a week,” I says. “It’s for good. When I 
gets a job, I’ll send for you.” And I gives her a hand- 





Dat’s liberty 


a wad in me jeans dat would make a wine agent 
chesty. But I’d earned it. Oh, no fear! Id earned 
it all, for fair. 

When all de folks had gone Duchess says to me, 
“ Produce, Chimmie.” 

“Produce what?” says I. 

“Our tips,” she says. 

“T has none of our tips,” I says; ‘‘ only me own.” 

“Dey is all de same,” says she. 

“ Dey has been,” says I, “ but you has anodder guess 
coming to you on dis wad.” 

“What do you mean, Master Chames?” she says, 
giving me de surprise eye. 

“Just dat,” I says. ‘I’m Master Chames, not 
poodle Chames, nor valet Chames. Me, to de Bowery!” 

“ Not wit de tips,” she says. 

“Sure,” says I. 

“Dey is mine,” says she. “I'll put ’em in de bank 
for our boy,” says she. 

“De kid has more already,” I says, “dan his dad 
will ever have,” I says. 

“Would you rob him!” she says. 

“Dose is not putty langwudge, Duchess,” I says. 
“Remember your manners,” I says. “I suppose a hus- 
band has a right to expect manners, even from his 
wife,” says I. 

“T do not understand,” says she, getting bigger 
eyed. “Do you mean dat you is to spend all dat 
money in de wicked Bowery?” 


Back to the Bowery again 


shake, kisses de kid, and chases; Duchess too para- 
lyzed for a woid! 

Den I goes to Miss Fannie, and I says, “ Good-by, 
Miss Fannie,” I,says. “ I’m off.” 

“T’m glad to hear it, Chames,” she says. “I told 
papa just now dat you had been overwoiking, and I 
was going to give you a week off.” 

“Excuse me,” I says, “ you don’t understand. I’m 
off for good.” 

“ Going to leave us, Chames?” she says, wit surprise. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I says. 

“What is it, Chames—wages ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Trouble wit Perkins—or housekeeper ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“What is it, den?” 

“Oh, it’s just up to me to leave, 
you for your kindness,” says I. 

She didn’t say notting for a while, den she says, 
“Tf you feel like dat, Chames, it is better to go, of 
course. I wish you luck. If you do not find woik 
when you want it, let me know, and I'll help you 
get a place.” 

“ Tanks,” I says. ‘‘ But no more livery for me.” 

Well, I chases into town, puts me trunk in de lit- 
tle room me modder always has for me, and started 
down de line. 

De next day Duchess comes in to see me modder. 
She says she has give Miss Fannie notice, and she says 
she’d be on hand in two 
weeks wedder I was woiking 
yet or not. She says dat de 
coachman’s kid was being 
broke in as valet for Whis- 
kers. It’s a good job for de 
kid. His fadder wore but- 
tons before him, but my fad- 
der was a ship carpenter. 
Dat’s de difference. 

What am I doing? I’m 
doing de Bowery, of course. 
Notting’s doing but joy. Me 
fren de barkeep, who runs 
his own drum now, offered 
me a job, but I. won’t take 
it, for even de white jacket 
of a.barkeep is kinder like a 
livery. Dat’s to de bad. No 
livery for me. And a barkeep 
has to keep.a smood tongue 
in his head, and I’m having 
too much fun. saying just 
what I want to. Even if it 
means fight. Sometimes be- 
cause it means fight. See? 

Well, so long. I’m glad 
Duchess is coming down 
here. As long as I don’t 
take no job that has tips 
in it Duchess and me will 
get along smood as silk. A 
woman has a right not to 
nag. Isn’t dat right? So 
long. Say, if you ever see 
Mr. Paul tell him I’m de 
limit. I suppose dat Chap 
of his is dressing Mr. Paul 
like a monkey, and letting 
him die of toist. Well, so 
long. But Chapanese takes to 
buttons more natural dan us 
Americans. Dat’s different. 
I guess dey don’t get a raw 
edge on deir noives like us. 

So long. My, my! but 
it’s fine to be a free man 
again. Little Duke will be 
old enough to be put in one 
of dose kiddergartens pretty 
soon. I’m glad Duchess has 
sunk boodle enough to put 
de kid in one of dose, for I’d 
not like him to be running 
around de Bowery. But for 
me? de limit! So long. 


What? 


” 


I says, “ tanking 
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The Arizona Desert as it looked in March, 1901 The Arizona Desert as it looked in August, 1901 


in the Arizona Desert : 





Farming 


N the arid wastes of the Great Arizona 

Desert, death and the dryness are one. 

Lifeless, save for the bristling aggressive- 

ness of the grotesque cacti which stud 

the monotony over, the vast expanse is 

bounded only by the sharp lower edge of 

the cup-shaped dome of glaring sky. In the curve of 

the encircling horizon there is no break; within the 

range of human vision there is no uplifting of the 

land. Summer’s heat reflects upward in great quiver- 
ing waves. 

Fitful winds send the dust swirling and eddying 
through the dry air as if it were loath to lie where 
neither man nor beast can flourish. Over the whole, 
Death stalks triumphant to meet half-way the venture- 
some traveller lost on the untrailed plains. The air is 
dry; the soil is an incrustation of incredible dryness ; 
the very kernel of life itself is dry. On the surface, 
so far as exterior investigation can disclose the truth, 
no measure of moisture is or has been for ages. 
Chemical analysis shows that the soil, granted the life- 
giving moisture which is its rightful inheritance from 
Divinity, would be fertile and valuable. At present, 
for the most part, it is worthless. That this is not 
true of the whole Great Cactus Desert and the agri- 
culturally valueless wastes which surround it, is due 
to the ingenious system of irrigation which has recent- 
ly been established. 

A few years since, scientists contended that these 
stretches of arid land would be of no utility in the 
future economy of the United States. The “lay” of 
the land is such that irrigation of the whole by means 
of ditches from the rivers which have their sources in 
the Arizona mountain ranges is practically impossible. 
The water must be deflected from the purest streams 
high up the river-courses, which means generally that 
there are foot-hills to be dug through; also that the 
ditches must be very long, and consequently very ex- 
pensive to build. The Great Cactus Desert seemed 
a problem set forth by Nature to keep humanity guess- 
ing what she might have done. 

Fortunes were spent in exploiting and building irri- 
gation canals. For the most part, they were failures. 
The few that were successful in reaching the parched 
districts caused the desert to bloom like a rose. 

Finally, after exhausting all other available plans, 


artesian wells were bored at various places. The re- 
sult was both a disappointment and a gratification. 
Vast subterranean lakes and apparently inexhaustible 
streams were found to underlie the whole of the Ari- 

















The first Water in the Painted Desert 


zona Desert, at depths varying from two hundred to 
one thousand feet. 

These were useless, however, from the fact that there 
was not pressure enough to force the water to the 
surface. In some instances it rose to within one 


hundred feet of the top and then was at a standstill. 
The modern pump is a very perfect mechanism in its 
way. By its aid the difficulty could easily have been 
overcome had there been enough surface water to 
operate it by any manner of power. The situation was 
annoying, almost pathetic. With an unlimited water- 
supply only a few feet beneath the surface, the greater 
part of Arizona was still a desert. 

Then it was electricity entered into the solution of 
the problem. The mountain streams leaping over 
their rocky beds could be checked and made to furnish 
never-ending water-power. Generation of electricity in 
the mountains was an easy matter. It was equally 
easy to transmit the “ juice” over wires to the neigh- 
borhood of the various wells, where it could be used 
as the motive power for the operation of the heavy 
pumps. This done, the redemption of the desert was 
complete. 

In most sections the slope is gentle, and building of 
ditches a matter of mere ploughing furrows to carry 
the water over the land. The soil, seemingly stored 
full of life-giving elements by reason of its long period 
of inactivity, is highly productive. It is not uncom- 
mon for the “first year’s” alfalfa-field to yield four 
good mowings. 

On one desert ranch there were taken some inter- 
esting photographs which show clearly the wonderful 
transformation which takes place in a few months 
after the ditches are in operation. 

The first, taken just as the full head of water had 
escaped from its underground confinement, drawn up- 
ward by the electric pump in the little pump-house, 
gives prophecy of the possibilities whose full fruition 
is clearly shown in the picture of an alfalfa harvest 
six months afterward. 

The first plate was exposed in March, the second 
during the next August. At the time of the first 
exposure, the earth was so dry that’ not even the 
sturdy prairie “ breaker ” could furrow it. 

In it all is the very poetry of advaneing civiliza- 
tion. The misty cloud bonnets which lie low on the 
distant mountains’ snowy heads resolve themselves into 
the bounding streams which finally call up from 
earth’s deepest recesses the water which transforms 
the desert into a paradise and brings plenty for man 
and beast. 




















Electrical Power and Pump House in the Arizona Desert, by means of which Water is raised from subterranean Lakes and used to 


Fertilize the arid Plains 
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Another Comic-Opera Wave 


Some Encouraging Features of a Dubious Situation 


HE aridity of the Saharan riot of comic 
opera that has marked the opening of the 
summer season at the theatres has been 
materially relieved by the importation of 
*A Chinese Honeymoon” from London, 
and by the production at Daly’s of a native 
musical farce, “ King Dodo.” It has, at the same 
time, been intensified by the eruption of another mass 
of indifferent vaudeville at the New York Theatre, 
under the title of “ The Chaperons.” Of the last 
there is no possibility of serious criticism, since it 
has neither head, tail, nor middle. Played backwards 
it would be quite as 
intelligible as from 


they are neither of them quite “comic operas *—are 
worth not only the “* paper they are written on,” but 
the “ paper” they are presented to. The earlier pro- 
duction, “* King Dodo,” is a reasonable extravaganza. 
There is fun without limit in its book ‘and in its 
action—fun of the real sort that compels laughter. 
There is also tunefulness, if not music, in its score, 
particularly in the choral numbers, which impart to 
the ear a sense of fulness and ripeness which is best 
described by the term “succulent.” One listens to its 
measures with that same satisfaction which comes to 
one’s gustatory nerves in the eating of a red banana, 


of the book. The most unmusical among us has got 
beyond the point where he cares for a two-step as 
the musical accompaniment of a death-bed. We no 
longer permit a heroine to die to the measures of a 
waltz; nor are we as yet so far advanced in vaudeville 
as to view with satisfaction a proposal of marriage 
phrased musically in rag-time. We cling to certain 
ideals in art, bad as we are in ethics, and there is no 
pleasure, despite our hand-clappings to the contrary, 
to be found in the musical debasement of a serious 
situation in life. The day has passed when the coon- 
songs satisfied the musical longings of the publie, and 
while there undoubt- 
edly are still left 
among us people who 





alleged beginning to 
ostensible end, but of 
its kind it is not by 
any means the worst. 
it has been hand 
somely: staged and 
gowned, and a compe- 
tent company of fun- 
makers has been em- 
ployed to cover up 
the deficiencies of the 
book and to make 
the most of some very 
tenuous music. As 
always happens in 
ventures of this na- 
ture, where the libret- 
tist leaves the labor 
of his production to 
the tender mercies of 
the actor. regrettable 
vulgarities have crept 
into the performance, 
which, in this partiec- 
ular case, have nei- 
ther the merit of wit 
nor the virtue of rel- 
evancy. But from 
one point of view 
“The Chaperons” is 
to be commended. It 
was not written by 
Mr. Harry B. Smith 
or Mr. George V. Ho- 
bart, and if these 
two genuine humor- 
ists, who have latter- 
ly been trying to 
make hay out of a 
very dubious kind of 
weeds, can be induced 
to attend one of its 
performances, and 
take in from a con- 
templation of the tri- 
fling of another some 
idea of the vacuity of 
the things they are 
themselves _ perpetra- 
ting, “The  Chap- 
erons” may have a 
reformatory influence 
which shall profit the 
future. We believe 
there are notable 
cases on record of 
seemingly hopeless in- 
ebriates brought up 
standing, aghast at 
the horror of their 
habits, by being snd- 
denly confronted with 
a horrible example of 


their own style of 
offending, who have 
ever after lived lives 


of unassailable — so- 
briety. Life is full of 
danger signals of this 


kind. Some of us 
heed them, some do 
not, but it is never- 
theless true that no 
corrective that is 


known to man_ is 
greater than the dis- 
covery in others of 








can conscientiously 
applaud with vigor a 
tragic scene phrased 
in the tune of “ Ain’t 
it a Shame,” we re- 
joice to say that these 
are few in number, 
and are mostly con- 
fined to the gallery 
and to the boxes. As 
2x matter of fact, the 
comi¢-opera composer 
has less excuse for 
bad work than the 
librettist, because. af- 
ter all, the musical 
farce depends not so 
much upon the merits 
of the farceur who 
writes the book as 
upon the subjective 
sense of the man who 
writes the score. The 
great success of Mr. 
de Koven’s ‘ Robin 
Hood” lay in the 
woodsy atmosphere 
of his measures, and 
the charming impres- 
sion that “ Dolly Var- 
den” makes upon the 
mind is wholly due to 
the fact that the mu- 
si¢ suits the action al- 
most to perfection. 
This fitness of score 
to book is found in 
“ King Dodo” and in 
‘““A Chinese Honey- 
moon ” as well, but in 
both cases the com- 
posers have really had 
a story to interpret, 
and may therefore be 
said to have enjoyed 
an opportunity which 
is found neither in 
“The Show Girl,” 
“The Wild Rose,” nor 
in ** The Chaperons.” 

*“A Chinese Honey- 
moon,” taken as a 
whole, is the most 
satisfactory perform- 
ance of its kind that 
we have had _ in 
New York since the 
Daly produetion of 
“San Toy.” Extrav- 
agant though it is, 
the story is a coher- 
ent and _ intelligent 
one throughout. It 
has plot, and a great 
deal of amusing busi- 
ness hinges upon it, 
while as a_ spectacle 
the production is an 
endless succession of 
bewilderingly beauti- 
ful pictures. 


HE two produc- 
tions are, fur- 
thermore, no- 


table for their in- 
troduction to New 














our own weaknesses. 
The libretto of “ The 
Chaperons,” then, as 
a corrective for the 
two gentlemen named 
—one of whom is 
known as the Carnegie of Comie Opera, and the other 
as the Thomas W. Lawson of Musical Farce—should 
be welcomed, just as the chief affliction of the unhappy 
Job should have been welcomed if it be sanitarily true 
victim 


that one visitation of that sort relieves its 
of a more serious menace. If Mr. Smith or Mr. Ho- 
bart could be haled before a court and be tried for 


their offending, it would be a cruel sentence upon 
their conviction were they required to attend ten con- 
secutive performances of their own “operas.” That 
would be as barbarous as solitary confinement; but to 
be required to go thrice a week to see “ The Chap- 
erons ”’ would be merciful, none the less punitive, and 
not without refirmatory effect upon two persons for 
whom at their best we have a genuine liking, and who 
at their worst fill us with an equally genuine regret. 


ORE agreeable topics for consideration are pre- 
sented by “King Dodo” and * A’ Chinese 


Honeymoon,” both of which musical farces 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


Now playing ‘Mrs. Pineapple” in **A Chinese Honeymoon” 


the amplitude of which is beyond denial. Moreover, 
the musie is comic—or nearly so; so nearly so as to 
make any criticism of it on that score captious. It 
is to be hailed with satisfaction for the reason that, 
whether he has done so consciously or not, the com- 
poser of “King Dodo”—Mr. Gustave Luders — 
has thought his proposition over carefully, and has 
tried, successfully, to make his musical punishment fit 
the librettist’s crime. He has taken a leaf out of the 
book of Wagner in grand and Sullivan in comic 
opera, and has reproduced in his notes the spirit of 
the story that was to be told. And just here it 
seems proper to say a word or two to the composers 
of the day. We have rapped Mr. Smith over the 
knuckles, and have tried to make Mr. Hobart uncom- 
fortable, but we have left the composers to their own 
devices. But the composer should be told a few whole- 
some truths also, first among which is that his music, 
no matter how good it may be, does not satisfy the 
audience unless it has some correlation with the text 


York of three new 

fun-makers who are 

a rich addition to 

the store of our com- 

edians. Mr. Ray- 
mond Hitcheock has appeared in this city before, but 
never so conspicuously as in “ King Dodo,” to which 
eccentric réle he brings an irresistible drollery that 
should win him much favor. The Casino contributes 
two real discoveries in Miss Katie Barry and 
Miss Aimée Angeles. The former has evidently made 
a close study of the methods of Miss Louie Freear, 
who is reckoned high among the favorites of London, 
but there is a quaint originality about her work that 
takes her out of the ranks of the imitators, and estab- 
lishes her upon a footing of her own. Such marvellous 
vitality and buoyant spirits as she displays are a eon- 
stant source of delight and surprise, and she is alto- 
gether the most diverting sprite that has yet taken 
New York by storm. Miss Angeles’s work is of a 
different order, but nevertheless meritorious. Her 
forte is mimicry, and while her opportunity to display 
her talents in this direction was a very brief one, she 
made the most of it, and won her way into the favor 
of her audience instantly. 
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E was a young man—noct over twenty-four 

—when I first met him. He came down 

the dock dressed in nondescript rags 

which, to the uninitiated, might stamp 

him as tramp or dock-rat; but to me, 

taken with his keen glance aloft at our 
rigging and his sure-footed jump from the string- 
piece to the fore-shrouds, they bespoke the deep-water 
sailor. He dropped to the deck, came straight to the 
galley door, and looked in. 

“ Cook,” he said, in the deep, raspy voice of strongly 
fibred men, “I’m hungry. Will you gi’me a bite? 
I'll saw wood, or peel taters, or—anything at all.” 

[ had but a scant supply of kindling and a sprained 
wrist; so I set him at work. Later, as he ate his 
breakfast in the galley, I had a chance to study his 
tace. It was a particularly ill-favored face—not 
vicious at all, but ill-adjusted by nature—dispropor- 
tionate. Nothing was in harmony; his ears, though 
well shaped, stood straight out from his head; his 
mouth, neither large nor small, was made up of two 
very thick lips, between which showed two irregular 
rows of strong, yellow teeth. His eyes were dark and 
steadfast, deep sunken in cavities topped by thick 
eyebrows that met over the nose; and his nose was the 
nose of a fighter, short, broad, and aquiline. But, as 
though to atone for her niggardly treatment of his 
face, Mother Nature had given him the figure and 
grace of an Apollo, Clearly this was not a man to 
be satisfied with beggary, and when he had finished 
his meal, and thanked me, I asked: 

“What's the matter? Have 
house?” 

“ Well, yes.” he answered, looking me squarely in 
the eyes; “ but I cleared out ’fore I got in debt. [I’m 
through wi’ deep water—that is, Vll try starving 
awhile ‘fore I ship agin to be thumped and damned 
like a dog. Ever been deep-water?” 

“Yes. One voyage.” 

“T’ve made three—three too many. And I went 
against my will each time. Shanghaied each time, and 
1 skipped at every chance, and tried to get work 
ashore, but—you know how boarding-masters own us, 
and how the police are with them, always.” 

“Yes, I know,” I answered; “and I blame no man 
for trying to escape the life; but can’t you get a job 
on the docks?” 

“No; I don’t belong to the union, and as for labor- 
ing work, there’s ten men waiting for each job, all 
known to the I hope to slip into something 
soon, but meanwhile I have to eat.” 

“ What work are you best at?” I asked, idly, for I 
saw little hope for him. A sailor ashore cannot com- 
pete with Italian laborers. 

“Tf have no trade,” he answered. “I was a night 
watchman in a Brooklyn lumber-yard when they first 
shanghaied me; ‘and I was studying medicine nights 
by a dark lantern and attending lectures in the after- 
noons. You may not think so, but I’m a high-school 
graduate. But that’s all past now; 1 can’t go home 
in these clothes, and I’m too old to take up study 
again, anyhow. No, I’m fixed.” 

“Why not go coasting until you save some money ?” 
I asked, more interested now. 

“Oh, I’ve tried to,” he said, his dark eyes light- 
ing. ‘“ They treat men decently on the coast, I hear, 
and that’s a strong point wi’ me.’ I wasn’t born to be 
hammered, and I always hit back, and get the worst 
of it. But there’s a union here too; and I can’t join 
it without a little money for dues and initiation.” 

* Ever command men?” 

“ Been bosun. I’m an able seaman, all right.” 

“Well, Vl tell you. Clear out now, and come 
back this afternoon. The skipper wants a second mate 
in this schooner, and you might do. Ill sound him 
at dinner-time. The mate and crew are aboard, and 
we sail in the morning.” 

“Thank you, cook. I can’t navigate, but second 
mates don’t have to, as I understand. Yes, I could 
do the work, I know. And of course the skipper won’t 
expect a well-groomed man out of a deep-water fo’e’s’le. 
I'll get clothes the first chance.” 

The upshot was that John Waverlie sailed with us 
as second mate, with an outfit of clothing paid for 
with money loaned by myself. I had asked few favors 
of Captain Samson in the five years I had signed with 
him, and this, with my offer to anticipate possible 
advance-money, won me my point; for [ was thorough- 
lv impressed with Waverlie. He fell into his place 
casily, mastering the slight difference between square 
and schooner rig seamanship before we had finished 
the passage to Cedar Keys, where we took an assorted 
eargo. Here he showed himself a master-hand at rig- 
ging purchases to discharge this cargo, which com- 
prised the stock of a dozen country stores; and in 
stowing lumber for the return trip his natural in- 
telligence served him well in lieu of experience at 
cargo work—which a deep-water man does not get. 
By the time we reached Boston he was sure of his 
berth and his future, should he care to remain in the 
coasting trade. 

At Boston he paid me the money loaned, packed his 
belongings, and left to visit his home, where, he said, 
he had not been since leaving school. I supposed I had 
seen the last of him, and was rather surprised when 
he appeared in less than a week and asked the skip- 
per for his second mate’s berth. He was taken on, 
and we sailed for Aspinwall. 

Since the visit home his manner had changed—his 
earnest, dogged cheerfulness giving way to a_half- 
surly indifference to the presence of others which 
was somewhat repellent. But he never overstepped 
the Jine—he was invariably civil, and in his attitude 
toward the crew he was all that sailors desire in an 
officer. He invited no freedom nor familiarity, but 








you no_ boarding- 


boss. 





abstained religiously from ever raising his hand or 
vuice in anger—a hard rule to follow, considering that 
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even coasters occasionally ship a fo’e’s’le lawyer who 
yields to nothing but a knock-down. 

“T’ve seen enough of it,’ I heard him say to the 
captain, “and I know its futility. I’ve been ham- 
mered senseless more than once just to keep me at 
work; and it wasn’t necessary. Nine men out o’ ten 
will do as they’re told; the tenth may wait, but he’ll 
do it.” 

There was something on Waverlie’s mind—something 
too deep and heavy for confidence. Often during the 
last dog-watch when work was done and he stood in 
his favorite spot near the weather-poop steps, gazing 
steadily over the sea, I could hear, as I passed him, his 
heavy breathing, hoarse and throaty, which in a 
smaller, weaker man would have been a succession of 
groans. But in time, as we passed up and down the 
coast, these moods left him, though his silent self- 
absorption remained. 

He bought himself a quadrant, epitome, and nautical 
almanac, and, against the ill-concealed ridicule of the 
first mate, studied navigation, asking no instruction 
from either him or the captain. And he did not ap- 
pear on deck with his quadrant until, one night six 
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months later, he brought it up to take a lunar—to 
the wonder of the skipper—and followed the feat by 
taking a meridian observation next day which tallied 
closely with that of his superiors. He was a navi- 
gator, and did not hesitate so to proclaim himself. 
His boyhood schooling had made it easy for him. 

But it did not lessen the growing gulf between him- 
self and the jealous first mate; and one day at 
Charleston, when there was a little friction with the 
overworked and exhausted crew, the angry first mate 
twitted the mild-spoken Waverlie with cowardice in 
not treating the men as men deserved to be treated 
by competent second mates. Waverlie coolly invited 
him over the side to the dock, and there he thrashed 
him into half-consciousness, to the result that the dis- 
gruntled and humiliated mate quit the schooner. 
Waverlie took his berth, and a second mate was 
shipped in his place. 

As first mate he gave satisfaction, and after a few 
more trips there came a second and unexpected pro- 
motion. Captain Samson sickened and died at Rio 
Janeiro, and Waverlie took the schooner home. Then, 
after an interview with the owner, he was formally 
installed in command. In three years from the time 
I had fed him, a hungry waif looking for work, John 
Waverlie had become captain of a_ well-equipped 
three-mast schooner; and I was proud of my judg- 
ment. 

But Waverlie did not stop, satisfied with himself. 
With more leisure, he studied and read, and gradually, 
as the months passed, he lost the little mannerisms, 





Enemies 


the small crudities of the. seafaring man, relapsing, 
perhaps, into the refinement of his youth. His face 
and voice softened; the dogged stare left his deep- 
sunken eyes, showing now only under stress of weather 


or work. And he scrupulously held to his rule of 
discipline. He would discharge a refractory sailor on 


occasions, but on no account would he allow one of 
his mates to strike, threaten, or even curse a man of 
his crew. He smoked inveterately, but did not chew 
tobacco, or drink; and it gradually dawned upon me 
that he was more than a strong, self-made man—he 
was a gentleman. 

He studied deeper into navigation than would most 
saptains, and his knowledge of winds, tides, currents, 
and the geography of the sea gave him an advantage 
that is generally named as good luck; he was a “ lucky 
captain ’—he made fast passages with little damage 
to spars, sails, or rigging. This impressed the owner, 
who put him in command of a fine bark of the em- 
ploy, engaged in the South-American trade. He took 
his whole crew with him, and as the bark carried a 
steward as well as a cook, he gave me the berth, and 
installed me in charge of the cabin. 

And now occurred a series of happenings which led 
me to think that Captain Waverlie had reached his 
limitations. Success had been so easy for him after 
his escape from the thrall of the crimps that I did 
not wonder at his ordering fashionable clothing from 
the best tailors in New York, and stopping at the 
best hotels when in port. Nor did the quality of his 
evening enjoyments surprise me. In caring for his 
clothing I often found programmes of vaudeville shows 
and music-halls, with literature pertaining to foot- 
light favorites: for many a man of good instincts, but 
no social position, will take his entertainment where 
he can. But I was more than surprised, and greatly 
saddened when he called me from my room one mid- 
night in New York and thickly ordered me to assist 
him to bed. He was palpably drunk, and slept far 
into the morning. Then he went ashore, and remained 
until the bark was nearly ready to sail, when he came 
in a cab, in company with a woman, whom he assisted 
up the gangway and into the cabin. Later came an 
expressman with a trunk, and later in the day a 
clergyman. Then the first mate and myself were 
called into the after-cabin, where Captain John Waver- 
lie, sober, erect, and proud, gave his name to this 
faded woman, whose breath, even as she uttered the 
marriage vows, tainted the air of the cabin with the 
odor of whiskey. Her age could not be told from her 
face, but [ judged that she was younger than the cap- 
tain. She was of the blond type, with a splendid head 
of hair, and fine blue eyes dimmed by illness; her face 
and form were emaciated, and her features twitched 
continually from nervous trouble, brought on, perhaps, 
by excessive use of stimulants. Or it may be that the 
immediate cause was the rather sudden stoppage of 
their use, as Captain Waverlie, after the first day’s 
license, placed the ship’s liquor in my charge, with 
orders to keep her from getting any. This I did, 
though she often begged plaintively for a bracer. As 


for the captain, he never, to my knowledge, drank 
again. 


We sailed to Montevideo and Rio that voyage, and 
back to New York; and Captain Waverlie—neglecting 
no duty, however—spent his time in her company, and 
grew younger in the dimmed light of those faded blue 
eyes. That he loved her was beyond question; and as 
the voyage progressed she grew more lovable. Regular 
meals, pure air, and the absence of liquor rounded 
her form. smoothed the lines in her face, steadied her 
nerves, and put music into her laugh. And there was 
little doubt that she loved him. 

But she did not like the sea, and at New York in- 
duced him to install her in an uptown apartment 
while he made the next voyage, and promised then to 
join him on the third. So, with tears in her eyes, she 
thanked me earnestly for my hardness of heart in re- 
fusing her the whiskey that was killing her, and went 
ashore with her husband. We sailed without her, and 
Captain Waverlie nearly dismasted the bark on several 
occasions that voyage, ‘cracking on” to make a 
quick passage, for he missed her. I missed her too, 
unsentimental old man that I am. 

We docked at New York late in the afternoon, and 
he hurried ashore. When he returned, on the evening 
of the next day, he came alone; he stumbled heavily 
down the gangway steps, and walked unsteadily about 
the decks for a few minutes before entering the 
eabin, where I was watching him from the forward 
door. He was not drunk, though when I saw his face 
in the lamp-light I wished that he was. He looked 
twenty years older. 

“Dead, steward, dead,” he groaned, hoarsely and 
brokenly; “dead by her own hand. She couldn’t hold 
up--she couldn't hold up without me. It’s my fault— 
all mine. [ ought not to have left her.” 

It is awful to hear a strong man weep. He buried 
his head in his arms on the table and gave way to it, 
his choking sobs seeming to shake the frame-work of 
the cabin. I could do nothing—say nothing; but my 
own tears fell as I stood stupidly by and waited. At 
last he grew quieter, his paroxysms dwindled to the 
heavy, hoarse breathing which I had noticed years 
before, and then he lifted his head from his arms, 
with a look on his face that no sane man should wear. 

“ Buried in Potter’s Field, steward,” he said, “and 
I could not find her grave. Even that was denied 


“I’m very sorry, captain,’ I stammered. “ What 
“an I do? Shall I get you something to drink?—to 
steady you.” 

“No, no!” he yelled. “I dare not. 
to me if I ask for it. If I drink, I will murder. 
it must not be that—not murder.” 

He stood up and paced the cabin floor in hurried, 
jerky turns. The exercise seemed to calm him; for 
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he faced me with a strained smile on his haggard 
face, and said: 

“Never drink when you’re in trouble, steward. It 
makes things worse. Ill come around all right.” 

“Try to, sir. Try and forget it, for your own 
sake.” 

“Yes,” he answered, slowly and wearily. “I'll try 
and forget her ”—he turned to pass through the after- 
cabin door—* but not—” 

I did not hear the rest. He closed the door, and I 
turned into my berth—but not to sleep. 

There was no more of it. He “ came around,” as he 
had said, and we made another voyage, uneventful 
until within a day’s sail of Sandy Hook, when he met 
with an accident. It came of his never-failing con- 
sideration of his crew’s comfort; he forbore calling 
the watch below to wear ship in a wind and sea which 
made it a hard task for the watch on deck; but, with 
myself at the wheel so that the sailor could help at 
the braces, and the captain assisting as well, the bark 
came around and the yards were swung. But in gyb- 
ing the spanker as she swung up on the other tack, 
the weather-sheet, or guy-tackle, parted, the spanker 
crashed over, and the broken rope, unreeving like a 
whip-lash, struck the captain on the left side of his 
face and tore his right ear downward—half severing 
it from his head. I bandaged it in place, but as it 
gave small sign of healing, he went ashore at New 
York for surgical treatment. When he_ returned, 
both ears were bandaged, and he explained, with 
rather a grim smile. 

“T struck a place uptown,” he said, “ where they 
can shorten your nose or lengthen it, trim your ears 
into shape, straighten your teeth, or beautify your 
mouth. Surgical dermatology, they call it; and they 
wanted to give me the whole treatment. Well, I let 
them try on my stunsail ears, and they say they’ve 
made a good job of it, though I won’t know until 
they’re healed.” 

They had made a good job of it. His ears, which 
had stood out like wings, lay straight against his 
head when the bandages came off, and there was not 
even a sign of the operation, the slight scar left by 
the knife being hidden. 

Aside from the strict habits of cleanliness and good 
taste in dress common to all successful and self-re- 
specting men, Captain Waverlie had heretofore dis- 
played nothing of personal vanity; but the straighten- 
ing of his ears seemed to bring it into play. He stock- 
ed his cabin with works on anatomy and surgery, and 
all of the next voyage was a diligent student of these 
and of the advertising circulars given him by the 
institute which had operated on his ears. I often 
surprised him in front of his mirror, studying his 
misshapen features with an interest hardly to be 
expected in a strong, level-headed ship-master. He had 
always shaved smooth, but on the run down the 
coast he grew a mustache, and on the return trip a 
pointed beard. Apparently neither suited him—his 
thick lips could not be hidden, and his broad nose 
spoiled the effect; so he shaved again. And at New 
York I found a reason for this new-born interest in 
his personal appearance. Our plutocratic owner, who 
seldom soiled his shoe-leather on the decks of his ships, 
brought his daughter, whom Waverlie had once 
spoken of, aboard the bark on a visit; and as I no- 
ticed the admiration in Waverlie’s eyes, I was glad, 
remembering the other. ' 

She was a beautiful girl—of a beauty hard to de- 
scribe, being due to her charm of manner as much as 
to her face and figure. She was about twenty-five, 
of the fair-haired, brown-eyed type so rare among 
women, and she possessed all the accomplishments 
which a rich man’s daughter may acquire. Hardly 
the girl to take to a self-made ship-captain, I thought; 
yet she would distract him from his memories. But 
I did not then know Waverlie—even after eight years 
of service with him. And a piece of news given out 
by the owner as he was departing seemed to lessen 
somewhat the difference between them. A new ship 
was thought of, to be launched in about a year—a 
four-masted ship for the China trade. And Captain 
Waverlie, the man of fast passages, was to command 
her. 

“So, steward,” he said at supper that evening, with 
one of his rare smiles, “I’m fated for deep water, 
after all. No escape for me.” 

“ But you go as master now, sir,” I responded. 

“Yes ’—the smile gave way to the frightful look 
his face had worn when he wept for the woman he 
loved—* yes, steward. Master—of a big ship—mas- 
ter of the lives and liberties of twenty or thirty hu- 
man beings, a pet of the law and public sentiment. 
What a vengeance I could wreak on the men who mis- 
used me if I got them in my forecastle!” 

“ But you wouldn’t, captain,’ I answered. ‘ You’re 
not that kind of a man.” 

“ Well, perhaps not—perhaps not,” he said, slowly. 
“We'll see what kind of man I may become with 
power of life and death. Men change as they grow 
older. And, by-the-way, steward, express no surprise 
at any change you may see in my countenance. I 
mean to take the treatment I spoke of, one feature 
at a time. You will be the only one to know of it. 
1 want no gossip. Understand?” 

I understood. Miss Irene was a prize worth a little 
suffering for; yet when he came on board on the 
evening before we sailed, with his nose bandaged, and 
walked the cabin floor all the night, wheezing with 
pain, I marvelled at his fortitude. He explained next 
morning to his inquiring first mate that he had been 
assaulted, and the officer believed him. So he breathed 
through his mouth for three weeks at sea, and when 
the bandage came off there came with it a murderous 
steel clamp that had pressed his wide nostrils togeth- 
er and permanently shaped them, But it was not this 
which had reduced the arching profile to a straight 
line and given him a nose as correctly chiselled as 
that of a statue; an incision had been made on the 
bridge, and some of the bony cartilage removed. Be- 
fore the bark docked at New York the thin red line 
of scar was gone. 

Again he visited the surgeons, and again he went to 
sea with a tale of assault, mumbled between swollen 
lips almost covered with strips of adhesive plaster. 
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These strips he renewed continuously as they loosened 
from the moisture of his mouth, and for a few days 
he wrote his orders to the mate on the log-slate, and 
almost starved from the difficulty in eating. Small 
muscles had been removed, he explained to me when 
able to speak, and the incisions made inside of the 
lips, where they would not show. ‘The operation gave 
him a well-shaped mouth, which harmonized with the 
nose above, but did not harmonize with the bushy 
line of eyebrow higher up. The last was a small mat- 
ter, however, which, he said, could be remedied with 
an electric needle. It was his teeth which would 
trouble him most, and that trouble he meant to bear 
on the next voyage. 5 

What the crew, most of whom had signed with him 
for years, thought of his changed appearance found 
expression only in the casual remark of the mate, that 
“if he got slugged a few more times, it would make 
a good-looking man of him.” But on this voyage he 
allowed his beard and mustache to grow again, and 
when the owner and his daughter again visited the 
bark at New York, their joking comments on his im- 
proved appearance were confined to the hirsute growth. 
His lips were almost hidden, and their good-breeding 
prevented reference to his nose. 

What progress he was making in Miss Irene’s good 
favor I could not guess; but she seemed very friendly 
toward him, and I knew that he was a welcome caller 
at her home. I hoped for the best, and as I witnessed 
his excruciating agony on the next run to the south- 
ward. I felt that he deserved it. They had forcibly 
wrenched his teeth into line, wedged them, and clamp- 
ed them with steel. A drill of bad weather off Hat- 
teras brought on facial neuralgia, for which there’ was 
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no remedy in the medicine-chest ; but he held to those 
clamps and wedges until, on the run back from Rio, 
the warmth of the tropics brought relief; then he dis- 
played as fine a set of teeth as may be imagined. 
And a lesser embellishment came of the improvement 
in his eyebrows; the thick growth was thinned and 
the junction over the nose was cleared away. John 
Waverlie had become a handsome man. 

But with his change of appearance came a change 
in disposition, regrettably for the worse. He had one 
more voyage to make in the bark before the big ship 
building in a Maine ship-yard would need his super- 
vision; and this voyage he made with a new crew, 
refusing to sign a single one of the men who had 
sailed so long with him. The mates were discharged 
with recommendations to the owner, and he would 
have discharged me had I permitted it. It took two 
days of argument and a downright refusal to quit to 
bring a reluctant change in his mind. 

“But you must take what comes,” he said. “TIT 
can’t take a home crew out deep-water in a big ship 
with as many more strange men. There’d be trouble 
all the time. So I’m getting used to new conditions.” 

T could not admit his logic, but did not argue any 
more; and we sailed with two heavy-fisted brutes as 
mates, and a crew seemingly picked for their stupidity 
and incompetence, whom these two brutes kicked and 
cursed to their hearts’ content. Captain Waverlie 
permitted it, and even silenced my mild protest against 
it. All the voyage, too, he displayed an irritability 
and a half-peevishness entirely foreign to his past at- 
titude; but I credited this to chagrin he must have 
suffered at New York, when the owner and his daugh- 
ter had come aboard with a third visitor—a fashion- 
ably dressed, handsome man of about his own age, 
whose elegant bearing and brilliant conversation seem- 
ed strongly to impress Miss Irene. As the two stood 
apart for a few comments, I heard the owner describe 
him to Waverlie as one of the ablest lawyers of the 
metropolitan bar. When they went ashore, Waverlie’s 
dark eyes glowed like smouldering coals, but beyond 
a muttered curse—not meant for my ear—he said 
nothing. 

Although he had discharged his old mates without 
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cause, he rather inconsistently hunted them up when 
we returned, and the owner installed them as captain 
and first mate of the bark. Then he took me, under 
pay, up to the Maine ship-yard, where he was to over 
see the finishing-touches in the big ship’s construction, 
and I was to cook for him, as the galley and cabin 
were now in readiness. On the day of the launching 
it was my province to provide the usual luncheon for 
the large party of guests which the owner brought on 
board. Miss lrene was there, of course; and much in 
evidence among them was Mr. Sargent, the lawyer, 
who seemed to be more than ever in the good graces 
of the young lady. He was at her side, supporting 
her as she stood in the knight-heads and smashed the 
bottle of wine on the stem; he monopolized her so- 
ciety through the day, and at luncheon they sat alone 
on the cabin skylight. While serving them here I 
overheard a portion of their conversation. 

“It is titting and apropos,” Mr. Sargent was say- 
ing, “that the ship bears your first name only. For 
the last name doesn’t become you at all, and you will 
change.” 

* Mr. Sargent,” she answered, laughing as she spoke, 
“what reason have you for that opinion? IL am very 
well satisfied with my last name.” 

At this moment I was forced to go, and I heard no 
more; but I wondered how it would affect Waverlie. 
He bore himself well through the day; he was dig- 
nified, calm, and courteous to all, and only at intervals 
did I notice the devils in his eyes. But the strain was 
undoubtedly hard upon him, and toward the last he 
yielded. Mr. Sargent thanked him gracefully at the 
gangway for the day’s entertainment, and hoped that 
the ship would not sail before a certain coming event, 
when he would be proud to entertain him. Waverlie 
responded with cold congratulations, and ignored the 
extended hand of the lawyer, who thereupon went 
down the gang-plank, flushed and embarrassed. That 
night the captain walked his cabin floor in a silent 
fury, until, his footfalls keeping me awake, I in- 
truded upon him and asked if I could do anything 
for him. He was pale and haggard, but graciously 
thanked me and declined my ministrations. Then, 
in a sincere effort to ease his mind, I retailed to him 
the conversation between the two that I had heard as 
they lunched on the skylight. But I was at once 
made aware that I had not pleased him. 

“Steward,” he said, sternly, “ your powers of ob- 
servation. are good, but you are valuable to me mainly 
as an efficient steward who knows my ways. Unless 
you can make up your mind to see nothing, hear no- 
thing, and know nothing of what happens aboard this 
ship, you must go. I will get one who is discreet.” 

I protested, apologized, and promised; then he went 
to bed, and I followed suit in an unenviable frame of 
mind. It. is not pleasant to be disciplined when gray- 
headed by one you love as a son. And I soon learned 
the futility of my gossip. When we were fitted out 
and towed to New York to load for Hong-kong, the 
owner came aboard and casually mentioned the com- 
ing marriage of his daughter to Mr. Sargent. But 
Waverlie displayed no emotion; it required the pres- 
ence of his rival to excite him. 

In due time we were ready for sea, and the captain 
shipped three mates, all bigger, noisier, more profane 
and foul-mouthed than the two he had taken on his 
last voyage; then he negotiated with Glasgow Mike, 
boarding-house keeper and shipping-master—the worst 
scoundrel and blackguard on South Street—for twenty 
three able and six ordinary seamen. After the first 
interview in the cabin, Mike appeared no more in the 
matter, the details being left to two runners in his 
employ. These two worthies brought the crew and 
their dunnage down to the dock in express-wagons 
early in the morning of our sailing-day, fully half of 
them unable to move from drink or drugs; they were 
lifted aboard, and the runners, indicating each un- 
conscious man in his turn, answered to their names 
as the mate read the list from the articles. 

“Only twenty-eight, all told,” he said, running his 
eye down the column of names. “ Where’s George 
Smithers and John Carruthers?” 

“ Skipped out,” answered one of the runners. “ But 
we know where they are, and ’ill have ’em here ‘fore 
you leave the dock. That’s all right.” 

They went ashore, and the mates bundled the un- 
kempt lot of wretches into the forecastles. They were 
the usual type of sailors who man American deep- 
water ships— mostly foreigners, undersized, stupid, 
and ragged, enslaved at sea by the law, and robbed 
ashore by the crimps, who feed them for a few days, 
that they may enter an inflated claim against their 
“ allotment ” of wages when they sign again. 

In an hour the two runners returned in a closed 
carriage with two more unconscious men. I stood 
in the galley door as they were lifted aboard, but could 
hear the captain, waiting at the gangway, ask the 
runners: 

“ Are these my men? Did they sign the articles?” 

“It’s all right, cap’n,” said one, with a grin. “ Sign- 
ed an’ got their allotment notes. This is George 
Smithers ”’—he kicked one quiet figure on the deck, 
then the other—‘“ and this is John Carruthers. Good 
men when they’re sober, too.” 

The runners went into the cabin with the captain, 
and the mates ordered the new-comers carried to the 
forecastle. As they passed me at the galley door | 
looked at their faces. George Smithers was Mr. Sar- 
gent, dressed in filthy canvas rags, and John Car- 
ruthers was Glasgow Mike. 

I had promised to see nothing, hear nothing, and 
know nothing; so I said nothing, and the expression of 
Captain Waverlie’s face at breakfast told me that it 
was the safest thing to do. A man who dared shang- 
hai Glasgow Mike and a man in Mr. Sargent’s posi- 
{ion was not to be trifled with. But I thought and 
wondered sadly. The mate’s comment on the shortage 
of men told me that thirty was the ship’s complement. 
Whether or not Glasgow Mike had arranged the ab- 
duction of Mr. Sargent as the twenty-third able sea- 
man, he himself, it seemed, was to fill the place of 
the twenty-fourth—drugged and shipped by his own 
runners. I thought, too, of that fair young girl, 
robbed of her lover, 

The runners went ashore, and we towed down the 
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bay, made sail with the aid of the men awake, dropped 
the tug and pilot off Sandy Hook Light-ship, and with 
a fresh westerly wind, sunk the land before noon. 
Then the sleepers were awakened. I was in the cabin, 
waiting upon the captain and chief mate at dinner 
at this time, and it was loud and bad language on 
deck which apprised us that Glasgow Mike was assert- 
ing himself. “Go forrard,” 1 heard the second mate 
roar at him, “an’ if you want to see the skipper, wait 
‘til he’s done dinner.” 

The first officer chuckled between mouthfuls at this, 
then said: “ Know who you've got forrard, sir? Glas- 
gow himself.” 

“ Who is Glasgow? 
captain. 

“Glasgow Mike, the boardin’-master. Don’t know 
how it come about, sir, but his runners put him 
aboard as a shipped man. I knew him, but there’s 
no use in delayin’ the ship, an’ one man’s as good as 
another.” ‘The officer laughed heartily. 

“J know nothing whatever about it,” said the cap- 
tain, with annoyance in his face. “I don’t know one 
of those thieves from another; but I was forced to 
apply to one of them for a crew.” 

“And you’ve got the man you applied to, sir,” 
answered the mate, with a grin. “ It’s funny—damn 
funny.” 

“T know nothing about it,” repeated Waverlie. “I 
wouldn’t remember the features of the man I bar- 
gained with. He put my case in the hands of his 
runners. I would remember them, I think.” 

They finished the meal and went on deck, the sec- 
ond and third mates coming down when relieved by 
the first. Second and third mates require little wait- 
ing upon, and [| placed myself in the forward com- 
panionway, where I could see and hear. Forward 
were the newly awakened’ men, clustered about the 
galley door. The workers were at dinner in one of 
the forecastles. At the mizzen-hatch was Mr. Sar- 
gent, pale and hollow-eyed, and on the weather-poop 
steps, his head and torso showing over the break of 
the poop, was Glasgow Mike. He was in a furious 
rage. 

** Now look here, skipper,” he stormed, as he climbed 
up. “What t’ell’s this for, anyhow? What am I 
here for in ver d—d fo’castle?” 

“As I understand matters,” answered the captain, 
stepping up to him, “ you are here as one of my crew, 
signed for the voyage to Hong-kong and back to an 
American port of discharge.” 

“What!” yelled Mike. “Don’t ye know me? I 
shipped ver crew for ye. What t’ell’s the matter wi’ 
ye, skipper?” 

“1 don’t know you. I never saw you before. I 
paid for a crew, and the men who brought you aboard 
drunk gave your name as John Carruthers, able sea- 
man. I find that name is on my articles, with three 
months’ allotment of wages charged against it, pay- 
able to Michael MeSorley.” 

“That’s me all right—not John Carruthers. I’m 
Michael McSorley, and [I want ye to put me ’board the 
first inbound craft. If ye don’t, there'll be trouble 
ahead for you. Ye’ll never get a crew on this coast 
again. D—n ye, don’t ye know me?” 

“That’s enough. Mr. Mitchell,” said the captain, 
1urning to the first mate, “ turn this man to, and take 
the starch out of him.” 

The starch was thoroughly extracted from Mike 
in the next five minutes. He was knocked off the poop 
by a fist-blow, and though he fought bravely during 
his jerky passage forward, he was not a match for the 
giant first mate. He was actually knocked, thrown 
and kicked from the poop to the forecastle door, and 
here, with eves closed and blood streaming from his 
face, he subsided. 

Captain Waverlie watched. calmly from the poop, 
and Mr. Sargent, with doubt and anxiety in his face, 
from the hatch below: then, as the flushed and vie- 
torious Mr. Mitchell swaggered aft. the lawyer pre- 
ceded him up the poop steps and faced the captain. 

“IT have grasped the situation, Captain Waverlie.” 
he said, slowly, “in all but its latest aspect—as to 
why the man, your paid tool evidently, who assaulted 
me, chloroformed me, and threw me into a cab at my 
own door, is now in the same predicament as myself. 
This is probably not my business, but may I ask your 
intentions in my own case?” , , 

“My intentions, d—n you!” roared Waverlie 
intentions in your case? I have none, except to make 
you earn your pay. What cock-and-bull yarn have 
you got to tell? Out with it.” 

The lawyer was silent for a moment while he calmly 
studied the captain’s face; then he said: “1 have no 
yarn to tell. Lf will merely remind you that I am 
William Sargent, a friend of your owner and the 
aflianced of his daughter, that I have power over the 
machinery of the law far beyond your grasp, that I 
am fully aware of your motive in removing me from 
your path; and I also say that unless you kill me on 
this passage I will send you to State’s prison. And 
if you do kill me, understand that a man of my posi- 
tion cannot disappear without inquiry and investiga- 
tion. ; 

“ D—n your impudence!” answered Waverlie, as he 
seized him by the collar. “ You—Mr. Sargent ’—he 
shook: him vigorously. “ Why, I know the man as well 
aus I know myself. You're George Smithers, signed 
on my articles as able seaman. If you’re not what 
‘you've signed for, you'll wish yourself dead. Get off 
my poop-deck !” 

* And do you deny me my identity?’ demanded the 
angry lawyer, struggling in his strong grasp. “I 
warn you— 

The captain released him, but drove his fist with all 
his strength into his face, stopping the speech and 
sending him crashing against the monkey-rail. 

“Get forward where you belong!” he thundered. 
a Mr. Mitchell, turn the man to.” 
rhe mate, who had climbed the steps, turned him to. 
The process was not so painful to witness as in the 
case of Glasgow Mike; for the lawyer made no resist- 
ance, and after being pushed down the steps, and 
struck a few times, went forward hurriedly. Captain 
Waverlie, with a face almost black with passion, 
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started below, and met me in the companion. Some- 
thing in my own face must have appealed to him, for 
he halted and laid his hand on my shoulder. ; 

“Steady, old man,” he said, half kindly, while his 
features softened. ‘No doubt this has a bad look to 
you; but you’ll justify it when you know what’s be- 
hind. Remember what you promised me.” 

He went down, and [ went forward to the galley, 
not because my work required it at the time, but to 
get away from the captain’s vicinity and gain time to 
think. Mr. Mitchell—two bells having struck—was 
valling the men out of the forecastles. There was 
much work to be done to get the ship ready for the 
voyage. The long tow-line must be cdiled upon the 
forward house; the anchors rigged inboard and lashed, 
the chain sent below, and the fish-tackle unrove; chaf- 
ing-gear seized on the rigging aloft, and the decks 
cleared of fenders, planks, and dunnage. Glasgow 
Mike, subdued and disfigured, having given signs of 
efficiency, or, possibly, from being known to the mate, 
was sent aloft on the fore with a marline-spike, ball of 
spun yarn, and a bundle of chafing-mats. He cursed 
volubly, but softly, as he passed me at the galley door, 
and mounted the rail to the rigging. But Mike’s 
trouble was short-lived. As he stood on the rail 
preparatory to ascent, Mr. Sargent came around the 
corner of the house and halted before me. 

“J shall expect, steward,” he said, “that you will 
keep cognizant of what happens to me on this ship. 
I shall demand that you testify in my behalf.” 

Before I could reply, Mike, above us on the rail, 
burst out with a volley of billingsgate directed at the 
lawyer. 

“It’s on your d—d aceount,” he said, in conclu- 
sion, “that I’m here like a shanghaied Dutchman.” 
Then he let fly the marline-spike, which glanced from 
Mr. Sargent’s head and buried its point a full inch 
in the side of the house. The lawyer reeled, but re- 
covered his balance, and with a furious exclamation 
wrenched out the implement and returned it. His 
aim was better. It was a pointed piece of iron about 
a foot long and an inch in diameter at its base. This 
heavy end struck Mike squarely in the middle of the 
forehead, and without a sound from his lips he stiff- 
ened his arms and fell backward into the sea. 

“Man overboard!” I shouted, and instantly the 
whole ship was in confusion. The mate’s loud orders, 
supplemented by those of the second and third of- 
ficers, now up from dinner; the green and stil] stupe- 
fied crew rushing about aimlessly; and the canvas 
rattling aloft, for the wheel had been put down. But 
over the uproar came the stentorian tones of the cap- 
tain on the after-house, countermanding all orders. 
The wheel was put up, the half-swung main-yards 
hauled back, and men climbed down from the boats 
on the house. 

“No use, Mr. Mitchell,” he called to the mate amid- 


ships. “I saw that. He was dead before he struck 
the water. Bring the murderer aft and put him in 
irons.” 


In the presence of the whole crew, Mr. William Sar- 
gent, a leading member of the New York bar, was 
ironed and led below to the lazarette, and under the 
name of George Smithers, with myself as witness, 
entered in the captain’s official log for the murder of 
a shipmate—John Carruthers. He was put upon 
a diet of bread and water, and every fifth day 
given the full allowance of the crew, according to 
law. 

Mv feelings have nothing to do with this story, and 
{ will intrude them no more. At the end of two 
months, pale and emaciated — half starved on_ his 
prisoners’ fare—Mr. Sargent begged piteously to be 
allowed to work with the rest; for the darkness and 
solitude were killing him. His request was granted; 
Captain Waverlie released him and handed him over 
to the, mercy of his mates, who, finding him utterly 
ignorant of seamanship, tortured him according to 
their lights. He was struck, kicked, and cursed on all 
occasions. Almost useless on a rope or in any heavy 
dragging requiring physical strength, yet occupying 
an able man’s place, he was an offence to his watch- 
mates, and in the watch-below they added to his pun- 
ishment. He cleaned up the forecastle, carried their 
meals from the galley, cleared up the remnants, and 
often washed out a shirt at the behest of a big-shoul- 
dered “ Dutchman” or “ Sow’egian,’ who would call 
him a “tam farmer.” As he could not steer, the mate 
in whose. watch he belonged decreed that he should 
stand lookout all night. 

Unable to eat much of the food fed to the men, and 
deprived of sleep in the afternoon watch—which left 
him but three hours out of the twenty-four—he_be- 
came weaker and weaker, until, one day when the 
ship was beating up toward the China Sea, the end 
came. He was collared by the irate third officer for 
some petty fault and hurled along the deck. Unable 
to recover his balance, he fell heavily on the sharp 
corner of the main-hatch, and lay still. 

I assisted in lifting him to the hatch. He groaned 
painfully, and could speak and tell his injury, but 
could not move a muscle below the small of the back, 
where the sharp corner had impinged. Captain 
Waverlie came forward and examined him. 

“'Take him down in the after-cabin,” he said. 
back is broken.” 

We carried him down and laid him on a transom, 
and when the sailors who had helped were gone, the 
captain directed me to call the three mates and the 
boatswain. I did so, and they came, standing sheep- 
ishly in the forward door. 

“T simply say to you, once for all,” said Waverlie, 
“that I want no more of this. I’ve carried the same 
crew for vears, and never needed to strike or ill-treat 
aman. If any one of you ever again lifts his hand 
to one of my crew, or even curses him, I'll disrate that 
one on the spot, if I don’t put him in irons. That’s 
all.” 

_ Out they went, but I remained, with tears starting 
in my eyes. 

“God bless you for that, captain,” 
He turned to me. 

“ Hush, you poor old fool!” he said, slowly, and yet 
gently. “Sit down in a chair and listen.” 
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I stammered. 


As I obeyed him, the injured man spoke. 





“You are satisfied now, I presume,” he said, be- 
tween groans. ‘ Now that you have seen me fatally 
injured, you stop the torture of the rest.” 

“Right, Mr. Sargent,” answered Waverlie, as he 
seated himself before him. ‘* Now that your end has 
come, it is no longer needed.” 

“You fiend! And do you hope to escape? Let me 
tell you that you will not. My murder will be fasten- 
ed upon you, as sure as there is a God of vengeance.” 

“It will not. But there is a God of vengeance, 
and that is why you were delivered to me. Think a 
little. How will it be done? You have removed the 
man who abducted you.; Had you not, I should have 
arranged it myself, for [ shanghaied Glasgow Mike 
to get rid of him. The driver of the cab, who did not 
see you, and whom you do not know, was one of the 
two that drugged Mike and brought him aboard. Mike 
had powerful friends, and New York will ever remain 
unhealthy to that man. Mr. Sargent, you have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth.” 

“Murder will out—murder will out. Oh, you devil 
of hate! Could you not take your chance with a wo- 
man, like another man? Do you think you can win her 
now—you, my murderer? You cannot. God will pre- 
vent it. Oh, my God! Irene, Irene! I was to be mar- 
ried in a month.” 

“She will not miss you,” said Waverlie, calmly. 
“She never loved you. She accepted you to please 
her father, and because I made no overtures in that 
line.” 

“You lie!” shrieked Sargent. 

“T do not. As far as a modest woman can, she told 
me of her love for me—in such little ways as tears in 
the eyes, involuntary speeches, certain little embarrass- 
ments. As an honorable man who did not reciprocate, 
I could do nothing but let you step in. But I saw 
that you stepped out. Yet, if the time comes when I 
van find room in my heart for a living woman, and 
I find that Irene has waited, I shall ask her to be my 
wife.” 

“Curse you! Not wanting her yourself, as you say, 
you prevented my getting her.” 

“T did. I determined on this course long before you 
first came aboard my old bark—before either .of us 
knew Irene. I changed my features while waiting for 
my opportunity; I schooled myself in brutality, and 
when I took charge of this big ship I signed a crew 
that would be glad to scatter in a foreign port. I 
signed mates able to scatter them. Most of this crew 
will not see New York again. You will die, short- 
ly, but you must not die in the hope of my punish- 


ment. I stood that punishment years ago, Bill Sar- 
gent.” 


The injured man’s .eyes opened wide at the nick- 
name, and the captain, his voice taking on a high- 
pitched, trembling intonation, said to me, 

“Steward, go into my room and bring me the pho- 
tograph on my desk.” 

I did so. It was a fire one of Miss Irene. 

He handed it to Sargent, who held it with shaky 
hands, and stared at the beautiful face with a look I 
never want to see again, so full was it of dumb, hun- 
gry misery. 

“ Study it well,” said Waverlie, sternly. “Look on 
the face of the girl you love, who does not love you, 
whom you do not deserve—whose sacrifice to you 
would be a black crime.” 

“Oh, God! Why do you hate me so? Who are you?” 
“Steward, bring me those two pictures above you.” 

I stood erect and looked. On a small shelf against 
the forward bulkhead were two photographs which I 
had never seen before. The moment’s glance I allowed 
myself showed me a picture of a sweet-faced, laughing 
girl of the blond type, and one of a well-dressed boy, 
with broad nose, thick lips, prominent ears, and 
earnest, honest expression of face. They were taken 
in the youth of John Waverlie and the woman we had 
taken to sea. 

Waverlie took them from me, and held the one of the 
girl before the eyes of the dying man. 

“Do you know her?” he almost hissed. 
know her, Bill?” 

“Minnie!”. It came forth in a kind of gasp. 

“Yes—Minnie; the girl we went to school with, 
Bill.” 

“In God’s name, who are you?” screamed Sargent, 
rolling his head from side to side. 

“Tam all that’s left of the boy who was once your 
friend—who dared love and win the girl you had cast 
eyes upon. The rest of that boy lies in a grave in 
Potter’s Field with Minnie. And you are the scoundrel 
who poisoned her mind against me when I had come 
to New York to study, who followed me and employed 
Glasgow Mike to shanghai me—had you forgotten his 
face and voice? I did not—who won and cast off the 
girl I was to make my wife. And were this all, Bill 
Sargent, I might have spared you. But when, after 
years of searching, I found her, married her, and 
nursed back her health and beauty, you came again. 
You entered her nest—it was you; the janitor you 
sent for whiskey described you well—and for that she 
killed herself. “And because she killed herself I have 
killed you. Yes, I take it all on myself, though be- 
yond the one knock-down I granted myself I have not 
laid hands upon you. I have killed you, Bill Sargent. 
by merely taking advantage of the sacred inviolability 
of ship-masters;: for, after you entered my forecastle. 
my attitude, active or passive, will bear the test of 
legal investigation. I am backed up by the law.’ 

The face of Sargent, pale and ghastly, had taken on 
an expression of horror and fright. He said nothing 
—merely staring at Waverlie piling up some books 
on the transom at his feet. Against these books 
Waverlie leaned the three pictures; then he propped 
up Sargent’s head with pillows. ' 

Pi There!” he said, as ie stood back. “ There is the 
face of the woman you love, the face of the woman you 
killed, and the face of the man you wronged. Took 
on them as you die.” 

Then he motioned me out of the cabin, and followed 
me to the door. f 

I did not enter the after-cabin again until he had 
been carried out for sea burial, two days later. 1 
found the pictures still in place against the books. 


“Do you 
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The Death Song 


“The island of Martinique will not, in all probability, be built up again.’’—Daily Press 


EARKEN, my father the lowering Sky! Living and breeding, still they smile, 
Hearken, my brother the heaving Sea! Ants of the ant-hill, pygmy men, 
; Who but thy sister calls to thee? “Pelée stirs? she will rest again; 
I, the Mountain, make end and die. Live and love me and dance awhile!” 
Bridled was I and bitted sure? Ha, my heart it is rent in twain! 

Bridged with homes and with gardens chained ? Up and out in a fiery path 

God’s tame beast to His uses trained? Sweeps a river of molten. wrath, 
Ye to go free, and I endure? Falls a torrent of scorching rain! 
See, my father, I cloud like thee! Ho, my brother, you boil and hiss! 

See, my brother, like thee I swell! Ho, my father, I hide your sun! 

Ye league with death, but I rule all hell, Up, at last, little ants, and run! 
And the Lord of heaven shall shrink from me. Shrivel and blanch at Pelée’s kiss! 
Once I groaned, and the scared wind sighed, Hark! did I hear from below my hill 

Twice I heaved, and the sick earth turned, Rise and echo a puny din? 

Thrice I spat out my blood that burned, Through my thunder a wailing thin? 
Roaring with torture, aflame with pride. When I listened, the ants were still. 
Down below me they swarmed and stirred, One throe more, and the sea is death, 

Ants in an ant-hill, row on row. Yet again, and the land is bare: 

“Haste!’’ I cried to them, “haste and go!” Brother, your glory is all to share— 
Have I not warned? but they have not heard. I have outmurdered ye, breath for breath! 
“Pains of the deep hold me in thrall, Lone I must lie in my stately doom, 

World-old cancers that eat my heart, Stark and still on my island bier: 

Blood o’ the earth—I feel it start— Ashen silence shall wrap me here— 
Gone, get ye gone, or it floods you all!” Pelée the Mountain makes her tomb! 


JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv.] 












EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. 
BoRDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom- 
mended by the leading family physicians. Itis always 
safe and reliable. Send for book “ Babies,” 71 
Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] | 


No better Turkish Cigareite 
can be made 












TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homeas 


in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates & 
in Manhattan from $48 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adv.] d ek 

Ir you are a “bon vivant,” drink the best Cham- 


pagne on the market, Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry.—[Adv.] 





BRACEs the nerves, builds up the blood, strengthens 
ag BBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters. 
—[ adv. ee ee —, 


A HUGE SUCCESS. 

THE hourly trains between New York and Philadel- 
phia via the New Jersey Central have not only proven 
a great success, but have met the demands of the trav- 
eling public in every instance. Hourly trains were 
indeed an up-to-date move, and when the schedule is 
fast, the stops few, and the time so convenient to re- 
member (a train every hour and on the hour), there is 
no wonder at the hit they made. The New Jersey 
Central is trap-rock ballasted, the rails are new and 
heavy, the trains are the latest models, lighted by gas, 
the aisles carpeted, the attendants courteous, hard coal 
is used exclusively, hence no dust, cinders, or smoke. 
Every Philadelphia train has a modern Pullman at- 
tached, and such conveniences serve to make the New 
Jersey Central the model railroad of the world. If you 
want time-tables or other information, write to C. M. 
Burt, Gen’! Pass. Agent, New York. 








Cork Tips as well 




















A SUMMER-LIKE REMINDER. 


TueE New Jersey coast is one of the most popular of 
summer abiding-places, and its widespread favor is 
greatly enhanced by the exceptional train service and 
accommodations provided by the New Jersey Central. 
Its lines reach Seabright, Monmouth, Normandie, Red 
Bank, Long Branch, West End, Elberon, Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Avon, Spring Lake, Belmar, 
Beach Haven, Atlantic City, Ocean City, and Cape 
May, and at each of these places there are admirable 
hotels and boarding-houses. The New Jersey Central 
has prepared a hotel book, which gives complete in- 
formation regarding the hotels on its lines, and this 
booklet is sent free upon application to Gen’! Pass. 
Agent, New Jersey Central, New York. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


PI AN OS ABSOLUTELY No COOKING. 
Sohmer Building, {'G.cucr'New | 25 cents ( , C) Fk $2.00 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 
a Copy a Year 


To be ‘fixed for life” is desirable. 


Much more so to be “fixed for death.” HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


There is no temporal way for the latter 
better than life insurance. Consult the NEW YORK CITY. 


“5 Chesnut Street, Pilad OKER’S BITTER 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A sherry-glass full after meals will relieve indigestion. 
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The select brand of 


Imported Cigar 


favored by American 


men of fashion and by 
English aristocracy. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 

The uniform excellence of our cigars 
has earned for us the distinction of 
being appointed to make the cigars 
for the Official and Roya! Banquets 
at the Coronation of His Majesty 


King Edward VII. 


of Great Britain, 
CALIXTO LOPEZ & CO. 
177 Pearl Street, New York, 
and Zulueta St., Havana, 
































THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of larger prof- 
its. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

29 Broapway, NEw YorK, N., Y. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Improved 


|BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD | 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


“SME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 


every loop— Fg | 


The 
fy CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


THE ‘‘VELVET GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 
- = Sr 




















Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 

Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
Ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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R. BOOTH TARKINGTON, the Hoosier 
novelist, is to be married this week, 
and is going to Europe on a_ wedding 
journey, and expects, when he gets back, 
to make himself a home on a farm that 
he has bought near Indianapolis. He is 

tired of society, he says—so the papers report. It 
is too light, hollow, insincere. He has tried it in 
New York, where, he thinks, it exists at its worst. 
He wants to get away from it, to go no more to 
dinners, dances, or receptions, but to revel instead in 
the rest and quiet of the country. So he is going into 
farming on a small seale, and though he admits that 
he doesn’t know much about farming, that doesn’t 
greatly matter, for he knows a good deal about tell- 
ing stories, and in the present state of the literary 
market a proficient story-teller may hope to maintain 
a farm, provided it is not too big. . 

Another good  story-teller, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, also bought a farm the other day, and ex- 
pects to live on it after he gets home from the coro- 
nation. Mr. Davis hasn’t given out that he is tired 
of society, nor has he served any notice on the giddy 
world to let him alone. His farm is in Westchester 
County, whence an active man can get to town at a 
pinch and take a flying look at mankind. The only 
basis for the surmise that Mr. Davis feels the dis- 
taste for the polite world that Mr. Tarkington has ex- 
pressed is that all properly constituted grown-up per- 
sons feel it from time to time. We all get tired of 
cities and want to get back to earth. It is a fine, 
wholesome, human aspiration, the only flaw in it be- 
ing that it is apt to be intermittent. 

Mr. Tarkington needn’t rail at society, not even at 
New York society. It isn’t so bad. New York is apt 
to be a tiring town to a visitor, and a popular au- 
thor from Indiana may find its whirl distracting, but 
it is easier to a resident, and a good many people find 
it not incompatible with peace and.a life sufficiently 
tranquil to be favorable to industry. People who live 
by the activity of their wits like a change from time 
to time. Whether they live in town or in the country, 
there comes upon them periodically the craving to go 
elsewhere, and breathe a different air, and see other 
sights, and talk to a new lot of people. To raise an 
annual crop of marketable literature on a farm is pos- 
sible, but it is not so simple as raising beets. The 
literary farm requires frequent fertilizers, usually of 
an expensive sort—not guano, nor phosphates, but 
ideas and inspirations which the farmer must either 
arrange to have brought to him, or must go after and 
fetch home. 

sut for all that Mr. Tarkington is probably on the 
right track in providing himself with a country home, 
and has plenty of precedents for his encouragement. 
Mr. Kipling, while he still dwelt with us, had a farm 
in Vermont; Mr. Winston Churchill is a rural resi- 
dent of that same State; the late Mr. Stockton always 
had a farm somewhere; Mark Twain bought one the 
other day on the Hudson River; and as for the galaxy 
of Indiana writers among whom Mr. Tarkington 
shines, no doubt they all have farms, and raise apples, 
peonies, and hens, and have hollyhocks in their gar- 
dens. Enviable men! Fat be their pigs and their 
royalties, and blissful their contentment! 
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MAN who lives in Indiana, even though he lives 
A in the country, does not necessarily live in the 

woods, and if he lives within reach of Indian- 
apolis, he has not far to go to get ideas. Indiana is 
a remarkable State. It reminds one of Maine in the 
way its thinking men come to the surface of things. 
Mr. Tarkington complains of society, especially of 
New York society, which, in truth, is all things to 
all men, to each according to his taste. There is no 
assurance that he knows enough about New York so- 
ciety to make his opinion of it valuable, but it is 
quite possible that what he has seen of it doesn’t com- 
pare well with what he has seen at home. Judging 
from what the Indiana writers put in their books, and 
from what tlre Indiana editors write in their papers, 
and from what the Indiana politicians have to say 
from time to time, minds are alert in that State, and 
society must be pretty good. Either because the 
State, while prosperous, is not swamped with money, or 
because its cities, though thriving, are not too big, or 
because life is comparatively simple and wholesome 
there, the Indiana thinkers seem to find conditions 
exceptionally good for profitable cerebration. 

For example, the Indiana Democratic State Conven- 
tion, which met the other day, had nothing to say 
about Bryan, and not a word about free silver. De- 
clining to reaffirm the Democratic platform of 1900, it 
recognized “as an economic fact the increase of stand- 
urd money arising from the vastly increased pro- 
duction of gold,” denounced the Dingley tariff law as 
a breeder of Trusts, and declared that as the Filipinos 
cannot be our fellow-citizens and ought not to be 
our subjects, we ought to declare our purpose to help 
them to independence, protecting them meanwhile, and 
securing to ourselves such naval and commercial ad- 
vantages as would be just. 

There is sanity, at least, in such a platform as 
that. There is no invocation of gratuitous calamity 
about it. Political discussion on the stump this fall 
in Indiana may be worth attention, for tariff revision 
and the incessant Philippine question need abundance 
of discussion; and the latter issue especially, though 
outside of State polities, may be threshed over to ad- 
vantage this fall as a preliminary to the campaign of 
1904. Now that fighting in the Philippines is about 


over, the objection oftenest made to discussing our 
new duties there loses such force as it had. The Ohio 
Republicans take issue directly with the Indiana Dem- 
ocrats in this matter by declaring in their platform 
that “our flag is in the Philippines, and there it 
will remain.” The Indiana Republicans have been less 
blunt, setting forth some evasive futilities, and wind- 
ing up with a call for absolute peace and civil gov- 
ernment in the islands, and increased participation by 
the Filipinos in the management of their domestic af- 
fairs as they show the requisite capacity. 


tring at Logansport on Wabash, which seems 

to invite increased attention as-a_ standard 
American family. It is an Ohio family by birth and 
early training, for the father was a country doctor at 
the Cincinnati end of Ohio, where six of his seven 
children were born. He moved to Logansport in 1875, 
and his youngest son was born there in 1876. Of 
these children, Charles, born in 1858, went to Wabash 
College at Crawfordsville. He is a newspaper editor 
by profession, and lives at Delphi, Indiana, and since 
1879 has been a member of Congress. He is a Re- 
publican. Another brother, a Democrat, known as 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, is a practising lawyer in 
Chicago. He was Judge Gresham’s secretary in Wash- 
ington during Cleveland’s second administration, and 
is now talked of as likely to be a candidate for 
Congress. The youngest brother, Frederick, born a 
Hoosier, who graduated from the law-school of the 
University of Michigan, and was a Washington corre- 
spondent of his home paper during the Spanish war, 
has won, it seems, the Republican nomination to Con- 
gress in the Logansport district, and is said to be 
sure of election. So it is not unlikely that there will 
presently be three Landises in Congress at once. Let 
us hope they are all good men. “ The secret of their 
success,” says the Washington correspondent who sup- 
plies most of these facts, “ seems to be their affability 
and alertness.” And perhaps, like the famous Wilson 
family of New York, they are handsome also. Neither 
Red Books nor the obliging newspapers tell anything 
about the four other members of the family, who may 
be daughters and (unlike the famous Wilsons) not 
in publie life, but the career of the country doctor’s 
sons so far, with more doubtless to come, is a noble 
illustration of what even an Ohio family may do when 
once it has struck root on the banks of Wabash and 
got in touch with what is going on. 


"T trine is an Indiana family named Landis, cen- 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has sent to the Pope 
|B by the hand of Governor Taft a complete set of 

his published writings. As one recalls them— 
The Winning of the West, The Strenuous Life, Alone 
in Cubia, the book about Cromwell, the books about 
animals, and the rest—the conviction follows that 
his Holiness needs no sympathy, for there is excel- 
lent entertainment and sound edification to be had 
from these volumes, interest in which is intensified 
by the expanding personality of their author. The 
gift is especially interesting as coming from the fore- 
most advocate of physical activity to the most noted 
living example of the intellectual life. The Pope’s 
body, nowadays, is about as frail a shelter as mind 
and spirit could well work in. He must have been a 
man of energy and of great vitality, for he has worked 
hard for about twice as many years as President 
Roosevelt has been alive; but though he has lived not 
softly, but frugally, it is not recorded that he ever 
sawed wood before breakfast, or gave himself much 
concern about his muscular development. He is even 
more remarkable as a type of the man who takes his 
exereise chiefly with his head than President Roose- 
velt is of the man who needs to work both mind and 
body hard. 

The President in a recent address again lamented 
the softness of contemporary life. His attitude on that 
subject is doubtless the attitude of a specialist, but 
what he says is sound, and there is much less to be 
said against the opinions he actually expresses than 
against the sentiments which scoffers impute td him. 
All the same, the vast majority of Americans who have 
to earn their livings doubtless find life strenuous 
enough. The obligation to support a family, and the 
ambition to support it in comfort, are very potent 
and prevalent influences in fostering the indispensable 
root-hog-or-die spirit. Farmers, miners, laborers, rail- 
road men, motormen and conductors on street cars, 
iron-workers—all that large element of our population 
which is described as the “bone and sinew of our 
country "—get very little harm from excess of ease. 
And there are a good many persons besides, whose oc- 
cupations look easy, who can still hustle very hard at 
a pinch, such as our fellow-townsman Mr. Bat Master- 
ton, arrested the other day for informalities in connec- 
tion with the game of faro, whom the newspapers credit 
with having killed twenty-eight men. He was a city 
marshal in Kansas thirty years ago, when a marshal 
had sometimes to act promptly. 


most in need of sitting under discourse about 
the strenuous life are the junior officers of the 
British army. The report of the (British) Commit- 
tee on Military Education and Training declares that 
they are lamentably deficient in military knowledge, 


T's aggregation of gentlemen who seem just now 


the desire to obtain knowledge, and in zeal. The 
young officers, the committee says, won’t work un- 
less compelled to. ‘* Keenness is out of fashion, and 
is not correct form.” The education purveyed at Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst is “ far from satisfactory.” Many 
officers are deficient in common elementary education, 
and cannot write lucid English. 

The great trouble seems to be lack of incentive to 
work, because social favor governs appointments, and 
merit and capacity have little to do with a man’s ad- 
vancement. The committee recommends “an _ honest 
system of advancement by merit,” and, incidentally, 
suggests that polo tournaments, regimental coaches, 
and the keeping of hounds be forbidden. Dear, dear; 
how those pleasure-loving young military men must 
loathe Rudyard Kipling! 

To us who are used to the rigid requirements of 
West Point the English system of putting school- 
boys into the army after a few months of military in 
struction has always seemed mysterious. 
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vice Roberts, retired. He seems to be the most 

heroics-proof hero the present generation of 
men has seen. Roberts was beloved. Kitchener dis- 
turbs no man’s affections. He is in the business of 
soldiering to win battles and wage successful wars, 
and for nothing else. Rewards and fame seem not 
greatly to concern him. He works his men hard, 
and seems as ready as Grant was to pay an indis- 
pensable price for an indispensable advantage. If 
he is not beloved, he is very greatly respected, both 
for his abilities and his character. To all appear- 
ance the close of the Boer war leaves him with a 
reputation as the most formidable fighting- man in 
Europe. No doubt if a free hand were given him 
he could increase the efficiency of the British army 
enormously; but that would involve a turning of in- 
capables out of soft places, and an intrusion of spurs 
into fat flanks, and a substitution of business for 
pleasure, to which nothing but imminent risk of anni- 
hilation could reconcile the ruling class in England. 
On the whole, the lions—social and_political—which 
stand in the way of army reform in England seem 
even harder to pass than ours. The average Congress- 
man is probably as reasonable as the average duchess, 
or even the average duke. 


KK ‘rice Revert is the new British military hero, 
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to their countrymen, is of an admirable dignity 

and a wise and noble spirit. It is short (less 
than 350 words), and perfectly simple. It thanks the 
Boers for their heroism, their sacrifices, their obe- 
dience. and fidelity; tells of the provision made for 
widows and orphans, expresses sympathy for those who 
mourn, and praise and thanks to women and chil- 
dren “who have heroically borne the most bitter 
sacrifices and suffering.” Then it continues: 


Te letter of the Boer leaders, announcing peace 


Now there is peace, and although not the peace such 
as we longed for, yet let us abide where God has led us. 
We can with a clear conscience declare that for two and a 
half years our people carried on the struggle in a manner 
almost unknown in history. Let us now grasp each other’s 
hands, for another great struggle lies before us for the 
spiritual and social prosperity and welfare of our people. 

Casting aside all feeling of bitterness, let us learn to 
forget and forgive, so that the deep wounds caused by this 
war may be healed. 

We have all read before something like that. Is 
not this it? 


With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his 
widow and his orphans, to do all that may achieve a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 





These were the words of a great leader with vic- 
tory in sight at the close of a prodigious struggle. 
The Boer leaders are beaten men, talking to losers. 
But the likeness in the spirit of the two addresses is 
strong enough to suggest that if there is such a thing 
as winning a defeat, the Boers have won theirs. Men 
who come out of such a war with such a spirit are 
very like victors. They have won something that is 
worth while, though it may not be the precise thing 
they were fighting for. 
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who died on June 1, in Milton, Massachusetts, 

was one of the most devoted promoters of Har- 
vard rowing, and for thirty years either coached Har- 
vard crews himself or advised with the men who did 
coach them. More than any other one man he pre- 
served and handed down the Harvard rowing tradi- 
tions, which, however they have been modified, seem 
still in great measure to continue in force. The in- 
surance business was Mr. Watson’s vocation, but his 
avocation year after year was Harvard rowing. It 
has been said that he “had more information about 
rowing stored up in his head than any other man of 
his age,” and it might be added that he was tireless 
in imparting what he knew to Harvard oarsmen. 
There might well be a memorial of him in the Har- 
vard Boat-house or the Harvard Union. If college 
boating is a useful institution, his devotion to its in- 
terests deserves to be recognized. 


R ‘rie a CLIFFORD WATSON, Harvard, ’69, 
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This picture is worth studying. It represents the Great Pabst Plant at Milwaukee, and the result of 58 years’ scientific brewing. 
It is equal in size to ten ordinary breweries, covers seven city blocks, and has 38 acres of floor space. It is 
such facilities as these that have made Pabst Beer famous in every part of the world. 








Pabst Beer has been before ele public as a healthful and de- 


lightful beverage for 58 years. It could never have attained its present 


popularity if the beer had not possessed superior merit. Could it? 


Pabst Beer is served daily on the tables of five hundred thousand 
of the best families in America. Would so many thousand people use it in 


their homes if it were not both palatable and wholesome? 


Pabst Beer contains a great amount of nourishment in a pre- 
digested condition, with only about three per cent. of alcohol, just enough to 
stimulate agreeably and beneficially. It is the popular daily American 
beverage. 


Pabst Beer is the 


kind you will be proud to | 

serve your friends at the home Co § eer 
table. It is above all a pure 

beer. & 

—_ is always pure 


> > Brewed in a plant as clean as the cleanest home kitchen — always open 


to your inspection— 568,971 visitors last year. 
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MALTA-VITA, the perfect food, pure, palatable, nutritious, is so 
prepared as to be easily digested and perfectly assimilated by the weakest 
system. It is made from the whole of the wheat, thoroughly cooked, 
scientifically cured, and impregnated with diastase of barley (malt extract), 
flaked and toasted ; may be served in many appetizing ways. 


MALTA-VITA contains all the food element; necessary to insure 
perfect growth, sustain life, and regulate the system. It is the “ perfect 
food” for BRAIN and MUSCLE. A proper use 0:1 MALTA-VITA in- 
sures health (perfect digestion), clean, white teeth, sweet breath, bright eyes, 
and a clear, active brain. A trial package will convince the most skeptical. 

MALTA-VITA is sold in large, carefully sealed packages; 15 
MEALS for 15 CENTS. If your grocer does not keep it, send his name 
and address and 25 cents to pay for packing and express, and we will send 
you a large package direct—6 packages direct, $1.00. 

Free.—A sample of MALTA-VITA and a beautiful cook-book, 


“72 Dainty Dishes,” on request. 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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A region of woodland and water, 2000 feet above sea level in 
MCLE northeastern Pennsylvania ; one of the most alluring resorts fcr 
health and pleasure to be found in the east; dry, cool and 
invigorating ; splendid roads; modern hotels. ‘Reached in 
3% hours from New York by fast express trains over the Lackawanna’ 
Railroad. 

‘Mountain and Lake Resorts,"” a handsomely illustrated book, 
containing a series of sketches, called « The Experiences of Pa,"’ will 
give complete information. Sent on receipt of 5 cents in postage 
stamps, addressed to T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lacka: 
wanna Railroad, New York City. 


Railroad 
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Another Coronation 


_ This essay, by Oliver Goldsmith, on the Corona- 


tion of George the Third, would apply to the 
ferth-coming coronation. It merely goes 
to show how little the times change 


[The coronation of King George took place 
September 22, 1761. The front seats in the 
gallery of Westminster Abbey were let at ten 
guineas each, and those in the houses along 
the procession at the same price. Some of 
them cleared upwards of a thousand pounds. 
—See Aun. Reg., Vol. IV., p. 218.) 


| Essay No. XIV.—By Oliver Goldsmith 





On the Approaching Coronation 


HAT a time of war is a time of 

[ parsimony is a maxim which pa- 

triots and senators have had of- 
ten in their mouths, and which I do not 
remember even to have been denied. I 
know not whether by the acute enquiries 
of the present age this opinion has been 
discovered to be groundless, and is there- 
fore thrown aside among obsolete follies; 
or whether it happened on-this,as on other 
occasions, that conviction is on one side 
and practice on the other; but so it is, 
that this war, whatever it has taken from 
the wealth, has added nothing to our 
frugality. Every place of splendid plea- 
sure is filled with assemblies; every sale 
of expensive superfluities is crowded with 
buyers; and war has no other effect than 
that of enabling us to show that we can 
be at once military and luxurious, and 
pay soldiers and fiddlers at the same time. 

Among other changes which time has 
effected, a new species of profusion has 
been produced. We are now, with an emu- 
lation never known before, outbidding one 
another for a sight of the Coronation; 
the annual rent of palaces is offered for 
a single room for a single day. 

I am far from desiring to repress curi- 
osity, to which we owe so great a part of 
our intellectual pleasures; nor am I hardy 
enough to oppose the general practice of 
mankind, so much as to think all pomp or 
magnificence useless or ridiculous. But 
all passions have their limits, which they 
cannot exceed without putting our happi- 
ness in danger; and although a fine show 
be a fine thing, yet, like other fine things, 
it may be purchased too dear. All plea- 
sures are valuable in proportion to their 
greatness and duration: that the pleasure 
of a show is not of any long continuance, 
all know, who are now striving for places; 
for if a show was long, it would not be 
here. This is not the worst, the pleasure 
while it lasts will be less than is ex- 
pected. No human performance can rise 
up to human ideas. Grandeur is_ less 
grand and finery less fine than it is 
painted by the fancy; and such is the 
difference between hope and _ possession, 
that to a great part of the spectators the 
show will cease as soon as it appears. 

Let me not deceive my readers to their 
disadvantage, or represent the little plea- 
sures of life as less than they are. Those 
who come to see come likewise to be seen, 
and will, for many hours before the pro- 


| cession, enjoy the eyes of innumerable 


| gazers. 


Nor will this be the last or the 


| longest gratification; those who have seen 
| the Coronation will have whole years of 


triumph over those who saw it not. They 


| will have an opportunity of amusing their 


humble friends and rustic acquaintances 


| with narratives, often heard with envy, 


| and often with wonder; 


and when they 


| hear the youth of the next generation 


boasting the splendor of any future pro- 


| cession, they will talk with contemptuous 
| superiority of the Coronation of George 
| the Third. 


| after some years of agitation. 





~~ 





New England Monuments 
N* ENGLAND'S coast will soon be 


studded with memorials of its dis- 

coverers and explorers and settlers. 
To the massive Pilgrim monument at Ply- 
mouth and the imposing Miles Standish 
column at Duxbury, a monument at 
Provincetown, where the Pilgrims first 
touched American shore, is now assured, 
But it has 
been decided to erect another Pilgrim 
monument at Eastham, also on Cape Cod, 


' not many miles from Provincetown. And 


| Vineyard Sound and Buzzards Bay. 


in the first week in the present month the 
corner-stone of a monument to Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold was laid on Cuttyhunk, the 
outermost of the Elizabeth Islands, on the 
south coast of Massachusetts, between 
Here 
Gosnold, with thirty-two other English- 
men, landed on the 25th of May, 1602, and 
a few days later decided to found an Eng- 
lish settlement. He gave up, however, be- 
fore the end of June, and went back to Eng- 
land with a store of recollections which, 
with the help of imagination, were made 
into a readable narrative. The memorial 
will consist of a shaft, sixty feet high, 
of the rough native stone, having a suit- 
ably inscribed bronze tablet, and built on 
the little island where Gosnold construct- 
ed his rude house, in the centre of a pond 
on Cuttyhunk. 
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IN POLITE SOCIETY IT IS THE @ 
CUSTOM TO TAKE A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN OR YELLOW— 


AS A FITTING FINALE TO A GOOD 
DINNER. THIS CELEBRATED 
LIQUEUR HAS BEEN MADE FOR 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS BY 
THE MONKS OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. 

At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 

Sole Agents for United States. 
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The boys are bound to make noise, but 
don’t let them take chances with cheap 
toys when they can celebrate safely and 
to their entire satisfaction with the 


Young 
America 
Double $2.25 


Action Revolver 
Safe. Reliable. 


22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 


82 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 

If not to be had of your dealer write us, 
enclosing amount, and we will supply 
you byreturn mail, sending prepaid. Catalogue free, 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 




























EROUTE OF THE BLACK 
(DIAMOND EXPRESS) 


THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA - 
AND BUFFALO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 
TORONTO. 
CHICAGO. 
AND THE 
WEST. 


ENTIRE LINE 
EQUIPPED WITH 
‘OmaTi 
















i i NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 
i. PRO IT. 
ab ae If substitutes are offered, 
= write us. New Booklet Free. 


fest Mista Dtoel Wasstoorts 
e leading men! 
4 Depart 


» HAVING THIS 
“TRADE MARK 














Stores. 
Lalance & n Mfg. Co, 
New York Boston, Ghitass y 





























The Poughkeepsie Race 


See page 782 

HE intercollegiate regatta on the 
I Hudson at Poughkeepsie, though 
an institution of but recent years, 
has become one of the great amateur 
sporting events of America. The first re- 
gatta was held in June, 1895, and was 
participated in by university eight-oared 
crews from Columbia, Cornell, and Penn- 
sylvania. No Freshman crews or uwni- 
versity fours raced that year. This year 
the regatta has grown so ‘that it takes in 

six colleges and fourteen different crews 

At the time of the first races at Pough- 
keepsie, in 1895, there was no intercolle- 
giate organization. After the races in 
1897. the intercollegiate rowing associa- 
tion was formed and regularly incorpo- 
rated in 1898, the three members being 
Cornell, Columbia, and Pennsylvania. The 
first board of stewards consisted of Pro- 
fessor Wheeler of Cornell, now President 
of the University of California; Thomas 
Reath, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
and Francis S. Bangs, of Columbia. All 
of the affairs of the association are di- 
rected: by the stewards, who are elected 
annually by their respective universities. 

With the organization of the intercol- 
legiate association, its scope was broad- 
ened and it was decided to extend invi- 
tations to several other colleges to par- 
ticipate in the races. Wisconsin accepted 
the invitation, and took part in the re- 
gatta of 1898. Georgetown came in in 
1900, and Syracuse in 1901. All of these 
colleges will row again this year. 

In the early days the managers of the 
regatta had their troubles. Principal 
among these was the difficulty of proper- 
ly policing the course and maintaining 
its freedom from passing river craft or 
inquisitive excursion steamers. In one 
of the first regattas Pennsylvania’s boat 
was smashed by a passing steamer, caus- 
ing a postponement of the race until the 
Red and Blue could be boated anew. The 
course was loudly condemned, and Penn- 
sylvania declared that it would not row 
there again unless some arrangement could 
be made to keep the river free from pass- 
ing craft. 

The University of Columbia applied it- 
self to the problem, and through the ef- 
forts of representatives from that college 
an act was passed by Congress which 
solved the problem. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was clothed with authority to 
police all American waters during the 
progress of rowing or yachting regattas. 
It was under this act that such excelient 
arrangements were made for the Columbia- 
Shamrock vyacht-races. Revenue-cutters, 
patrolling the course, kept the excursion 
steamers in the background and made it 
possible for the international contest to be 
held over the fairest course such an event 
was ever sailed in. 

The law has been equally serviceable on 
the Hudson. During the hours that are 
set aside for the races, which are rowed 
on the west side of the river, all passing 
craft, of whatever description, are com- 
pelled to take the eastern shore. Their 
speed is also regulated, so that the water 
is not unduly disturbed. This ensures 
good water and a free, unobstructed course 
for the delicate racing-shells. 

The Poughkeepsie course is said to have 
no superior in the world for a straight- 
away four-mile race. The starting-point 
is three miles above Poughkeepsie Bridge, 
the finish being a mile below. It is an 
absolutely straight course along the west 
bank of the Hudson. At the start the 
nearest boat is about three hundred feet 
from shore, and during its whole course 
down the river does not go further away 
than five or six hundred feet. The other 
boats are about eighty feet from each 
other, and are probably even closer to- 
gether than this at the finish. 

From a rowing stand-point the course 
is equally satisfactory. The water under 
the erew nearest the shore is from fifty to 
sixty feet deep, ensuring an equal current 
for all the boats. Over this course have 
been rowed the fastest four-mile races ever 
held in America. Last year four crews 
broke the American record for four miles. 
This record, made in 1900 by Pennsyl- 
vania, stood at 19 minutes 44 3-5 see- 
onds. In 1901 Georgetown, which finished 
fourth, pulled over the course in 19 min- 
utes 21 seconds. Cornell, the winner of 
the race, made it in 18 minutes 53 1-5 
seconds. Columbia was second in 18 min- 
utes 58 seconds, while Wisconsin, the 
}adger crew, finished in 19 minutes 6 4-5 
seconds. 

Not only are the above figures remark- 
ably good time, but they show, as nothing 
else would, the improvement that is con- 
stantly going on in college rowing. When 
four erews beat an existing record it is 
pretty good evidence that there have been 
careful training, perfect instruction, and 
sound methods. Several of the crews that 
participated in the 1901. regatta were 
from colleges in which rowing has been. a 
recognized sport but a few years. Yet 
all performed creditably. 

The contest this year bears every prom- 
ise of being close and desperately con- 
tested. At least four of the varsity crews 
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A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad 1902 Sum- 
mer Excursion Reute Book, 


F. P. C. Wax 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, the 1902 edition of the Summer Excursion 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the Route Book. | This work is designed to provide 
: 7 A the public with descriptive notes of the prin- 

latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all ] | cipal summer resorts of Eastern America, with 
bi ss ee 4 7 ‘ . th _ the best routes for reaching them, and the rates 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish of fare. It contains all the principal seashore 
soucht for by the laundress } and mountain resorts of the East, and over 
5 ge seventeen hundred different routes or combina 


tions of routes. The book has been compiled 


Not Only the Best, but with the greatest care, and altogether is the 
| most complete and comprehensive handbook of 
The Most Economical 


summer travel ever offered to the public. 
The cover is handsome und striking, printed 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 


in colors, and the book contains several maps, 
presenting the exact routes over which tickets 


Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which are svid. The book is profusely illustrated with 
’ ag ; Cae : ee a, fine half-tone cuts of scenery at the various re 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and sorts and along the lines of the Penneylvania 


is good until the last particle of wax is used. The Railroad. 


On and after June 1 this very interesting book 
handle saves your fingers from burns. may be procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad 
: : ‘ ticket office at the nominal price of ten cents, 
If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your or, upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 


ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 


FLAME PROOF C0., NEW YORK CITY || 








Pennsylvania Railroad Keduced Rates to 








Minneapolis, Account National Education 








are really first class. 













Association's Annual Meeting, 


A New Book of Fun and Humor 
Olympian 
Nights 
Fully 


Illustrated 
$1.25 


On account of the National Education Asso- 
by ciation’s Annual Meeting, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., July 7 to 11, the Pennsylvania Railroad 


JOHN Company will sell excursion tickets from all 
stations on its lines, July 4 to 6, good to return 
not earlier than July 8, and not later than July 

KENDRICK 14, at rate of single , fare Jor the round trip, plus 

$2.00. These tickets will be good for return 


BANGS passage only when executed by Joint Agent at 


Minneapolis and payment of 25 cents made for 

. this service. By depositing ticket with Joint 
It is a book full of hearty laughs—the humorous Agent not earlier than July 8 nor later than 
adventures of a mortal among the modern, up-to-date July 14, and payment of 50 cents at time of de 


: . en” : posit, an extension of return limit may be ob- 
gods of Olympus. You will enjoy every~minute of it. tained te leave Minneapolis not later than Sep- 


temt 1. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK as pet rates and conditions, apply to 
cket agents, 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The Great Solvent and 
Flimimator of URIC ACID 


Indicated in All Forms of Bright’s Disease. 
Dr. Thos. P.Mathews, anches- 
‘0° @ ‘2 O.be 


ter, Va., Member of Board of Visitors, 
Medical College of Virginia,and a prac- 
@°¢, titioner of ripe experience, says: ‘lam 
@ @ satisfied from my own use, and from re- 
s r 
@ A '°e @ 
.@ 
¢ 


sults in many cases in my practice, that 
“g' @ ® BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

2@e See 
&> .) s ple of Renal Calculi, passed by myself 


is a wonderfully potent remedy in Uric 
@ @ Acid Diathesis and in Gouty Rheu- 
matic conditions. It has powerful 
a effect in the disintegration and re- 
’ oe 
& 4 6a eee 6 © during and after the use of 

@ 3H ¢0H OQ « BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
No. 2. I notice that, after drinking 
Renal Calcult, the water awhile, the calculi are 
broken up, and pass very small, as sand. 






moval of Renal Calculi. I send asam- 
I have also had very fine results 


from this Water in some severe cases of Albuminuria in Bright’s Disease.’’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


HARPERS 
MAGAZINE 


For JULY 


HERE are eight short stories in the July MAGAZINE. One of 

the best of them is about an Angora cat,named ‘ Zut,’’ who 
lived in Paris, and caused all kinds of humorous troubles between 
two families. The story is by Guy Wetmore Carryl, and is illus- 
trated in color by Frank Verbeck. Mrs. Stepney Rawson tells a 
love story of a new sort, which she calls ‘“‘ A Warrior’s Mother,” 
and there is a delightfully funny story, by Chester Bailey Fernald, 
entitled ‘‘Clarence’s Mind.”’ <A dainty love story, in which two 
lovers and two love-letters are concerned, is ‘‘ Letters Post,’’ by van 
Tassel Sutphen. Mary Knight Potter contributes a love story of 
two musicians; Eugene R. White has written a little romance 
called ‘‘ The Chevalier and the Baby;” and ‘‘ The Deciding of 
Encarnacion,” by H. S. Kirk, tells how a girl chose a husband from 
among her many suitors. Alice Brown writes of a man who started 
to live as a hermit, but was brought back to his home by the love 
of a wilful young girl. Most of the stories are illustrated—some in 
colors. 








MONG the special articles in the number are: “Summer Life 
in Andalusia,’ by Benjamin H. Ridgely, which gives an amusing 
picture of the social equality in Spain, illustrated in color by 
Lucius Hitchcock; “ Falconry of To-day,” a poetic sketch of this 
little-known sport as it is practised to-day in France, by Vance 
Thompson, with drawings by H. S. Watson; “ Words and their Ways 
in English Speech,”’ by Professor Kittridge, of Harvard ; “ What the 
Astronomers are Doing,” by Professor Simon Newcomb. “The Real 
D’Artagnan,’’ by Charles Sellier, tells of the real family of Dumas’s 
famous hero: and there is a valuable literary article on “ Elizabethan 
Dedications,” by Edmund Gosse, with many reproductions of dedica- 
tions from rare old books. A nature paper of great interest on “ Nat- 
ure’s Airships,” by A. J. Grout, tells how seeds are distributed by 
nature. Amiong the poems is “Cap'n Goldsack,” by William Sharp. 
A striking picture in color illustrating this poem is the frontispiece 
of this notable number. 






RS. HUMPHRY WARD’S great new novel, the THIRD in- 

stalment of which appears in HARPERS MAGAZINE for 
July, has already attracted more attention than any other serial 
in years. Jeannette L. Gilder says, in the Chicago Tribune: 
“There is no doubt in my mind that Mrs. Ward stands head and 
shoulders above all the novelists of the day. If ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter’ goes on as it has begun, it will be Mrs. Ward’s most popular 
story. When we begin ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’ we know that we 
have something good at once.”’ 


Harpers for July 
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Fresh - Air Charities 


HE movement begun years ago to 

I give the poor of our cities an oppor- 

tunity to breathe the fresh air of 
the country for a few weeks in summer 
has assumed such importance to-day that 
it might be called a national charity, car- 
ried on in nearly every city of any con- 
siderable size, and supported by tens of 
thousands of people. Although New York 
leads all the-other cities in this respect, 
and the charity movement was first in- 
augurated in this city nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, it is not by any means, in pro- 
portion to its population and the needs 
of its poor, very far ahead of some of its 
sister cities. Chicago, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia have perfectly organized fresh-air 
associations which annually send great 
numbers of children to the country or sea- 
shore, while some of the smaller Western 
cities show even a larger spirit of charity 
in this respect than the better known 
and advertised cities. 

It is estimated by charity experts that 
the fresh-air associations save many thou- 
sands of dollars to the cities every year. 
This saving is obtained in two ways. By 
giving the little ones an opportunity to 
make a change in tne hot, sickly months, 
their health is preserved, and hundreds 
are kept from becoming charity patients 
in the hospitals and almshouse. In recent 
years an active and efficient feature of 
the fresh-air movement has been the secur- 
ing of permanent homes in the country 
for city orphans. When the children are 
distributed among the different homes in 
the country, very many become attached 
to the kind people who shelter them, and 
the latter in many cases agree to keep the 
little visitors until they grow old enough 
to work for themselves. Thus thousands 
of orphans have found homes in the coun- 
try, and the city orphan asylums are 
saved the expense of rearing them. It is 
estimated that on the average it costs the 
city about $120 a year to give an orphan 
a home in one of these asylums, but the 
fresh-air associations have placed hun- 
dreds of children in country homes at an 
average cost of $30 to $40 apiece. 

There are several fresh-air agencies at 
work in New York, and through general 
co-operation with one another the children 
of the poorer sections are pretty well 
weeded out and given an opportunity to 
get a little fresh air each season. The 
preference is always given to the sickly 
children of the tenements and to the 
orphans who have hard times of it under 
ordinary circumstances. Nearly all the 
churches and charity bureaus have a 
fresh-air branch, or they co-operate with 
one of the associations devoted to this 
form of charity. Several of the news- 
papers have from year to year used their 
influence and power in raising funds and 
in advertising for country homes for the 
children. 

The Children’s Aid Society is one of 
the largest and most efficient of the asso- 
ciations which support summer homes for 
the poor children and endeavor to place 


permanently in country homes the little | 


waifs who come under their charge. The 
large home of this society at Bath Beach 
accommodates thousands of children 
every summer, and excursions are made 
daily there in the heated term for the 
benefit of those who can only get a day’s 
outing. In addition to this well-known 
society there are several others which 
make a business of helping the poor chil- 
dren to get a glimpse of the country and 
a breath of fresh air in summer. The 
Edgewater Créche, the Association for the 
Improvement of the Poor, the St. John’s 
Guild, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
the Gilbert Robertson Memorial Home, 
and several others almost equally well 
known, work together in making life a 
little pleasanter for the poor of the city’s 
slums when hot weather is upon us. 

The Working Girls’ Vacation Society 
is organized to give working-girls in the 
city a chance to get a little rest and re- 
creation in the country in summer, and 
to send those who have broken down under 
the strain of their labors to the Santa 
Clara Home in the Adirondacks. The St. 
John’s Guild supports two floating hos- 
pitals, which daily carry the sick and 
suffering for short trips down the bay in 
hot weather. Together these hospital- 
ships give some 70,000 people a chance to 
breathe the salt air in July and August. 
The Gilbert A. Robertson Home in West- 
chester gives whole families an oppor- 
tunity to refresh themselves for a few 
weeks in the country, taking broken- 
down and tired mothers along with their 
sickly children and invalid husbands. All 
through the summer some eighty to 
ninety families are entertained at the 
home. The Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Poor has a place at Sea 
Breeze, Long Island, where its poor 
people have bath-houses, pavilions, and 
recreation-grounds to entertain. them 
during their stay in the country. The 
Edgewater Créche near Fort Lee under the 
Palisades has one of the prettiest and 
best equipped country play-grounds and re- 
creation places for the poor in the coun- 
try, and over 10,000 mothers and chil- 
dren flock there-every..summer. 
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Portland, Oregon 
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HUNTER RYE 











Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


is the best 
+ known whiskey. 





" It is 
ALIIMORE The First Sought 
AN ® 90 and 
6 OR 


The First Bought 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SUN, Baltimore, Md. 


active ex- 
is 


pores befreedfrom 
impure secretions. 


ze Woodbury’s 
¢ Facial Soap 


is the soap for athletes. Cleanses 
every pore, tones up muscles, prevents 
soreness, keeps skin in perfect condi- 
tion, fresh, firm, ruddy. Mild, sooth- 
ing, antiseptic. 25 cts. at all dealers. 

Trial size package of Soap and Woodbury’s Facial 

Cream for 5 cents to pay postage. Address Dept. 50. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS C0., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
folly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
themgby the new, quick, 
absolutely surv way—by 
a thin coating of re 
Refined Paratline. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
Fe fasily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
ways about the house. 













Sold everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
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REDUCED RATES TO DENVER, COL- 
ORADO SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO, 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Triennial Convention, International 
Sundaysschool Association. 


On account of the Triennial Convention of 
the International Sunday-school Association, 
to be held at Denver, Col., June 26 to July 2, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
or Pueblo, Col., from all stations on its lines, at 
rate of single fare for the round trip. Tickets 
will be sold and good going on June 21 to 23, 
and will be good to return leaving Denver, Col- 
orado Springs, or Pueblo not later than August 
31. Tickets must be validated for return pas- 
sage by Joint Agent at any of the above-men- 
tioned points, for which service a fee of 25 cents 
will be charged. 

For specific rates and conditions, apply to 


ticket agents. 

YSELF CURED irre sayicter te 
SOUS ANGR, cs neering 
harmless Home Cure. Address 

Mrs, Mary Baldwin, Box 1212, Chicago, Ills. 
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The World of Finance 


The Growth of the Trust Companies 


to hear more or less alarmist talk 

regarding the “trust - company 
peril.” The astonishing expansion of 
their business along lines which were to 
some extent novel constituted “an ele- 
ment of serious danger” to the financial 
situation. At that time, to be sure, the 
talk came from ultra-conservative bank- 
ers, or from the great leader of the 
bear party in the stock-market, who over- 
looked no feature of the general situa- 
tion that might be construed in a light 
unfavorable to further advances in securi- 
ties prices. All trades and industries 
were “booming.” There had been, logi- 
cally, a “boom” in the stock-market, and 
a “boom” in the industrial consolidation 
business, as it were. These combinations, 
with their enormous capitalization, and 
involving, as they did, the creation of 
hundreds of millions of new securities, 
were effected by underwriting syndicates 
and promoters, with the aid of certain 
trust companies in sundry instances. 

Eliminating from the consideration of 
the matter all criticism by interested 
parties, it must be admitted that what 
has happened is scarcely to be wondered 
at, little though we may have expected it 
before the period of prosperity, which is 
not yet at an end, began. With the great 
increase in all lines of business in this 
country, an equally great expansion in 
credit facilities was necessary. The in- 
crease in the actual resources of the 
credit institutions, great though it was, 
was not commensurate. The trust com- 
panies in 1898 and 1899 found themselves, 
as one of our most eminent writers on 
finance pointed out, possessed of facilities 
for the indefinite extension of credit, less 
hampered than the banks by restrictions 
and taxation, and they reached this posi- 
tion at a moment when trade expansion 
outstripped the existing facilities of the 
deposit banks. Between 1897 and the 
beginning of 1900—that is, when the 
“boom” had begun in real earnest—the 
loans and discounts of the New York de- 
posit banks increased 25 per cent. But 
the loans and discounts of the trust com- 
panies increased 37 per cent. 

The great complaint of the bankers has 
been, substantially, that the trust com- 
panies have usurped, as it were, the func- 
tions of deposit banks, while not being 
subjected to the restraints imposed by the 
law on the latter for the protection of its 
depositors. The trust company can do 
practically everything that a bank do®s, 
and many things more. This has created 
a condition of affairs that was scarcely 
foreseen when the law defining the func- 
tions of the trust companies went into 
effect. The real purpose of the trust com- 
pany is clearly shown in that section of 
the banking law referring to trust com- 
panies. It authorizes the trust company: 


A far back as 1899 Wall Street began 


1. To act as the fiscal or transfer agent 
of any State. municipality, body politic or 
corporation ; and in such capacity to receive 
and disburse money, and transfer, register and 
countersign certificates of stock, bonds or 
other evidence of indebtedness. 

2. To receive deposits of trust moneys, 
securities and other personal property from 
any person or corporation, and to loan money 
on real or personal securities. 

3. To lease, hold, purchase and convey 
any and all real property necessary in the 
transaction of its business, or which the pur- 
poses of the corporation may require, or 
which it shall require in satisfaction or par- 
tial satisfaction of debts due the corpora- 
tion under sales, judgments or mortgages, or 
in settlement or partial settlement of debts 
due the corporation by any of its debtors. 

4. To act as trustee under any mortgage or 
bond issued by any municipality, body politic 
er corporation, and accept and execute any 
other municipal or corporate trust not in- 
consistent with the laws of this State. 

5. To accept trusts from and execute trusts 
for married women, in respect to their sepa- 
rate property, and to be their agent in the 
management of such property, or to transact 
any business in relation thereto. 

To act under the order or appointment 
of any court of record as guardian, receiver or 
trustee of the estate of any minor, the an- 
pual income of which shall not be less than 
one hundred dollars, and as depository of 
any moneys paid into court, whether for the 
benefit of any such minor or other person, 
corporation or party. 

7. To take, accept and execute any and all 
such legal trusts, duties and powers in regard 
to the holding, management and disposition 
of any estate, real or personal, and the rents 
and profits thereof, or the sale thereof, as 
may be granted or confided to it by any court 
of record, or by any person, corporation. 
municipality or other authority: and it shall 
be accountable to all parties in interest for 
the faithful discharge of every such trust, 
duty or power which it may so accept. 

8. To take, accept and execute any and all 
such trusts and powers of whatever nature or 
description as may be conferred upon or in- 
trusted or committed to it by any person or 
persons,’ or any body politic, corporation or 
other authority by grant, assignment, trans- 
fer, devise, bequest or otherwise, or which 
may be intrusted or committed or transferred 
to it, or vested in it by order of any court 
of record, or any surrogate, and to receive 
and take and hold any property or estate, 
real or personal, which may be the subject 
of any such trust. 

9. To purchase, invest in and sell stocks, 
bills of exchange. bonds and mortgages and 
other securities ; and when moneys, or securi- 
ties for moneys, are borrowed or received on 
deposit, or for investment, the bonds or obli- 
gations of the company may be given there- 
for, but it shall have no right to issue bills 
to circulate as money. 
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Letters 

of leurs “of Credit. Collec 

s ions mi ation 

Credit. Chere certiscates of 
Deposit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


204 DEARBORN ST. LINCOLN TRUST BLDG. 30 COLEMAN ST. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘** HASKSELLS" 


=NEW INDUSTRY 


(PULP FOR PAPER) 


THAT WILL CREATE ENORMOUS WEALTH 


NATIONAL FIBER & CELLULOSE CO. 


OF CHICAGO, 


owns and controls machinery. patents, and processes for 
manufacturing all grades of paper, feed, and by-products 
from the wasted corn-stalks. ‘This waste in the corn belt 
of the U. S. amounted to over 58 million tons in 1900. 
This enterprise will create more wealth than the utiliza- 
tion of the once-wasted cotton seed. It will add $3.00 
per ton to all this waste cornfield tonnage, giving millions 
to the farmer, furnishing new avenues of labor, and new 
freight to railroads. Every pound of paper pulp is made 
from vegetable fiber. The timber for pulp in the U. S. is 
nearly exhausted. Paper manufacturers are now forced 
into Canada for their supply. Every papef mill in this 
country will use this pulp. Every city in this and foreign 
countries will use and «eal in this feed. Manufacturers 
of celluloid, leather and rubber substitutes, insulating 
material, linoleum, and pipe covering will be users o! 
this cellulose. > 

Contracts for machinery for the first plants have been 
let with Torris Wold & Co., Chicago. 


THE STOCK OF THE 


NATIONAL FIBER & CELLULOSE CO. 


Will, as an investment, surpass every- 
thing in the history of industrial money- 
makers. A limited amount of stock is 
offered at $1.50 per share, par value 
$10.00, fully paid and non-assessable. 
BUY BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN 
PRICE, as the stock is selling rapidly. 
Investors are invited to examine ma- 
chinery, patents, processes, products, and 
everything pertaining to the business. 

For highly interesting illustrated 
pamphlet fully describing this new in- 
dustry and subscriptions, write or wire 


SANFORD MAKEEVER, Fiscal Agent, 
84 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LEADING HOTELS 


- Atlantic City, N. J. 


ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the 
location of this new and luxurious hotel combines 
coolness, quietness, and the most delightful water 
views. 
300 ocean-front rooms; 100 with baths. 
and service of unusual excellence. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor 


Chicago, Iil. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and 
After Theatre Parties 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s. Restaurant and Private Dining-Rooms on 
second floor. Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths 
of which have private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
24 to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. 167TH STREET, 
PAVING AND LAYING CROSSWALAS, fro 
Prospect Avenue to Southern Boulevard. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. WENDOVER 
AVENUE REGULATING, GRADING, CURB- 
ING, FLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, 
PAVING GUTTERS from 3d to Fulton 
Avenues. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 23, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO Ttlk AUDVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 
to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGIL 
OF RICHMOND: 

3D WARD, NICHOLAS AVENUE SEWER, 
from Innes Street to Richmond Terrace. 

EDW ARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 23, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 

to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 

Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 

tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 

OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 

yee yy rmeaee street in the BOROUGH OF MAN.- 
4 ra 


12TIL_ WARD, SECTION 8. WEST 171ST 
STREET OPENING, between Kingsbridge Road 
and Haven Avenue. Confirmed May 8, 1902; en- 
tered May 23, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 23, 1902. 











ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 
to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
a street inthe BOROUGH OF THE 


23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 167TH 
STREET OPENING, from Anderson Avenue to 
Marcher Avenue. Confirmed May 6, 1902; entered 
May 23, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, May 23, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECQRD of May 31 
to June 13, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for OPEN - 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following- 
named street in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. CRAVEN STREET 
OPENING, from Leggett Avenue to the Southern 
Boulevard. Confirmed May 16, 1902; entered May 


29, 1902. 
; EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 29, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 
7 to 20, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN: 

1ST WARD, SECTION 1. PINE STREET 
SEWER, between South and Front Streets. 

12TH WARD, SECTIONS 6 AND 7. 124TH 
STREET BASINS, at the northeast and northwest 
corners of Lenox Avenue. 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7. 117TH STREET 
BASIN, at the southeast corner of Manhattan A venue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 6, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 7 
to 20, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 
MANHATTAN: 

18TH WARD, SECTION 3. EAST 15TH 
STREET REPAVING, from Avenue “A” to Ave- 
nue “C,” so far as the same is within the limits of 
grants of land under water. 

; EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 6, 1902. 











MENNEN’S 22h | 
TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


A positive relief for Prickly Heat, 

’ Chafing and Sunburn, ani all afflic- 
tions of theskin, Removes all odor of perspiration. Get 
Mennen’s—the original. Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25cts. Avoid harmful imitations. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 





















































COLO 


Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
to 13, August 1 to 14, August 


“Colorado Special.’’ 














$25 ROUND TRIP 


First-class Round-trip Tickets from Chicago to Denver, 


September ro, and only $31.50 on other dates. All tickets 
good to return until October 31. 
rates from other points; favorable stop-over arrangements. 
Only one night en route Chicago to Denver by the 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


Chicago & Horth-Westem and Union Paciic Railways 
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RADO 


















on sale June 22 to 24, July 1 
23 and 24 and August 30 to 







Correspondingly low 











The best of everything. 






















10, To be appointed and to accept the ap- 
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pointment of executor of or trustee under the 
last will and testament, or administrator: 
with or without the will annexed, of the 
estate of any deceased person, and to lx 
appointed and to act as the committee of 
the estates of lunatics, idiots, persons of un 
sound mind and habitual drunkards. 

11. To exercise the powers conferred on in 
dividual banks and bankers by section fifty 
five of this act, subject to the restrictions 
contained in said section. 


It will be noted that there is not a 
word in the foregoing on the subject of 
the transaction of the legitimate business 
of a bank of deposit. But while the trust 
companies have the specific right to re 
ceive deposits of trust moneys, the act 
does not explicitly forbid them to receive 
other moneys on deposit. The provisions 
in section printed above, authorizing trust 
companies to “accept any and all such 
trusts and powers of whatever nature and 
description as may be conferred upon or 
intrusted or committed to it by any per 
son or persons,” is “held to be,” as an 
authority states, “sweeping enough to 
cover the general business of a deposi- 
tory.” 

By offering to pay interest on deposits 
the trust companies have secured accounts 
that but for that inducement would have 
gone to banks of deposit. The trust com 
panies of New York had on December 31, 
1899, trust deposits of $213,484,886, and 
on December 31, 1901, of $352,213,121. 
On December 31, 1899, they had “ gained 
deposits ” of $310,056,684, and on Decem 
ber 31, 1901, they had risen to $440,718,- 
602. The increase in the past six years, 
or say from the ending of the period of 
depression to the present time, has been 
proportionately much greater, trust de- 
posits increasing, in round figures, 25 per 
cent., and general deposits nearly 50 per 
cent. It must be borne in mind, also, 
that “general deposits” to-day are esti 
mated at about 60 per cent. of the total 
deposit liabilities of the trust companies 
and not far from 50 per cent. of all lia 
bilities. 

Now, banks of deposit are required by 
law to maintain at all times a cash re- 
serve of 25 per cent. of their outstanding 
deposit liabilities in the case of national 
banks in the larger cities, or 15 per cent. 
in the country banks and State deposit 
banks. The trust companies are not 
obliged to maintain any fixed reserves, or 
indeed any reserve at all. Many do; but 
it is a matter of common report that the 
cash on hand kept by certain trust com- 
panies in this city has at times been at 
the rate of about one thousand doliars for 
every million of deposits. The value of 
the cash reserve as a safeguard to the in- 
terests of the depositors is obvious and 
need not be discussed here. But the 
reason why the banks view with mis- 
givings the “invasion” of their field by 
competitors not handicapped by such re- 
quirements is perfectly plain and entirely 
justifiable. The Executive Committee of 
the New York Clearing- House adopt- 
ed resolutions six weeks ago, to the 
effect, briefly, that no trust company 
less than one year old shall be permitted 
to “clear” through any Clearing-House 
bank, thus minimizing the competition 
from the recently formed companies, eigh- 
teen having been organized within the 
past ten months. No trust company shall 
be cleared by any member-bank until it 
shall have been examined by the Clearing- 
House committee or some other duly ap- 
pointed committee. Every institution that 
may hereafter be permitted to clear 
through a member-bank shall furnish a 
weekly statement of conditions similar to 


, that furnished by the non-membe?-banks ; 


and lastly, every such trust company, or 
“ institution,” “shall be required to keep 
in its vaults such percentage of cash re- 
serve to its deposits as the committee 
may determine,’ not to exceed 25 pei 
cent., as now required of the Clearing 
House banks. The latter rule has not 
been enforced as yet. The banks are 
scarcely in position to do so at the mo- 
ment, but it seems only proper to exact 
of trust companies that are doing a strict 
banking business the same requirements 
applied by the law in the case of the 
banks. 

It has not been claimed that the trust 
companies are as a whole doing business 
in a reckless way. Some of the institu- 
tions are far more conservative in loaning 
the money of their depositors than more 
than one Clearing-House bank. But this 
is a period of great business activity, and 
the formation of new trust companies 
has been at tooerapid a pace. The newer 
institutions, in order to secure profitable 
business, may go to extremes which can- 
not fail to prove disastrous in times of 
panic. To become the transfer agents or 
registrars of a new “trust” an institu- 
tion may assume an unduly great propor- 
tion of the underwriting of untried and 
unseasoned securities. A trust company 
in this city has sent circulars to country 
banks throughout the United States, of- 
fering to pay interest on balances at the 
rate of 1 per cent. less than the call 
money rate in New York from day to 
day up to 6 per cent. The only inference 
is that such an institution needs money 
pretty badly. The same concern has en- 
deavored, it is said, to secure the control 
of small banks in numerous towns. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


NOTHING BETTER IN HOT WEATHER 


Lifebuoy Soap refreshes, invigorates, purifies. It is cooling and sooth- 





ing. Gives the skin that rich, healthy glow. 
prickly-heat, chafing and skin irritations. 


THE DOCTOR’S OPINION 


‘* Lifebuoy Soap is one of the most remarkable soaps I have ever used. 
For toilet and bath it is unequalled: leaves a sense of cleanliness and 
freshness not experienced from other soaps. Lifebuoy Soap ought to be 


in every home.’’ (Signed) 
Oo ll AE Lele. Ge oD 


At dealer's or by mail, two cakes ten cents. 


Booklet of value free. Mention Harper's Weekly. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 





NEW YORK OFFICES; 111 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Harper’s Encyclopaedia 


== OF 


United States History 








The Complete Set of 
Ten Volumes is now 
ready. All buta few 
sets of the first edition 
have already been sold 


With the publication 
| of the second edition 
A) the prices will be ad- 
zi vanced, 





IN TEN VOLUMES 











This new Encyctopapia is the ONLY Encyclopedia of United States History in existence. 

It covers, entirely, every phase of life and development of the United States from 458 a.p.to 1902. 
It presents for the first time in full all the rare original documents, treaties, and maps and plans. 
All the great epoch-making orations and speeches are given in full. 

It has more than 3000 illustrations and more than 4000 biographical sketches, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR FREE 32-page illustrated booklet, containing a detailed account of the work 
and the SPECIAL FIRST EDITION OFFER 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 











NEW SUMMER READING 











HARPERS 
MAGAZINE 


THE KENTONS 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


The delightful story of an American family— 
delicate wit and humor “in, through, and 
round about every page.” 


OLYMPIAN NIGHTS 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


The humorous adventures of a mortal among 
the up-to-date gods of Olympus. ‘ Best since 
the House-Boat stories.” 




















By the Author of 


Illustrated. $1.25 $1.50 
THE 
KING IN YELLOW] MEDI- 
‘ontd TATIO 
For JULY ONLOOKER'S| rose a m3 : : NS 
ata saline OT ic 
8 S H ‘@) RT S T O RI E S 7 8 bers’ best-known short stories. COLLECTOR 


By ALICE BROWN, CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, 
VANCE THOMPSON, van TASSEL SUTPHEN, 
GUY WETMORE CARRYL, R. R. GILSON, and others. 





“SUMMER LIFE IN ANDALUSIA” 


With Pictures in Color by LUCIUS HITCHCOCK 











WAYS OF 
WORDS IN ENGLISH SPEECH 


By PROFESSOR KITTREDGE, of Harvard 








“Collections and 
Recollections ” 


Do you like good stories? 
There are scores of them 
concerning everybody 
you ever heard of in this 
new volume. | It is a 
volume of interesting- 
ness. Witty comment, 
anecdote, observation, 
by the son of an English 
peer and one of the best- 
known members of Par- 
liament. 


$2.25 net 


(postage extra) 


Iltustrated. $1.50 


TALES of DESTINY 
B 
ELIZABETH ~ JORDAN 


New short stories by the author of 
“Tales of the Cloister,” etc. One 
critic says: “A book for every wom- 
an—and for every man.” 


Iitustrated. $1.50 


ABNER DANIEL 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


A new novel by the author of “ Wes- 
terfelt,” etc., already received as the 
“David Harum of the South.” 











$1.50 


By 


ADRIAN H, JOLINE 


You will be disappoint- 
ed in this volume if 
you expect to find in it a 
collection of autographs. 
Instead you will find 
new humorous stories of 
poets, authors, kings, 
queens — celebrities all 
over the world, and the 
author’s own bright, 
witty “meditations” 
and experiences. You 
will enjoy it thoroughly. 


Half leather. Iil’d. 
$3.00 net 


(postage extra) 








































A STORY By HAMLIN GARLAND 
14 PAGES IN COLORS] ||| 2222 The ie spe 
CAPTAIN $1.50 

of the 






FALCONRY OF TO-DAY” GRAY-HORSE TROOP 














FOR SALE EVERYWHERE HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


























